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THE REGAL FLAVOUR OF SCOTLAND... 


The blue hare, hardy Scottish highlander. Number 2 of a series, specially painted for Chivas Regal by Barry L. Driscoll. 
(ITE, WINTER MORNING . . . a flurry of snow as a brace of hares start almost 
The flavour of such exciting moments is the flavour of Scotland—and so is the 
te of Chivas Regal Scotch Whisky. More than a century-and-a-half of 
ypes the making of Chivas Regal—a skilful blend of Scotland’s finest 
1alt whiskies, matured for 12 years before bottling. Such a superb 


ts more, naturally. For here you taste the glory that 


vas Regal the Prince of Whiskies—that magnificent 


-xtra that’s the regal flavour of Scotland! 


SCOTLAND'S PRINCE OF WHISKIES 
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INFANTRY-TANK CO-OPERATION 














Drawn by Fohn Ward, A.R.A, 


What made them leaders? 


Vision is one answer, in the sense that they see clearly where 
they and their men are heading in their professional careers. 
They see, too, the role of Britain’s New Regular Army, whose 
firm purpose is to serve the Nation in today’s restless world. 
But there is more to it than this. Both. possess an inborn view 
of life that automatically attracts the confidence of others. And 
both possess judgment, which, like the quality of leadership, 
only develops to the full with training. 

They applied for Sandhurst while still at school—and were 
successful. The Academy gave them a new confidence in their 


natural abilities. It gave them a first-class education and a com- 
prehensive military training. It gave them a full life of sport, 
many new interests, many new friends. 

After two years, they received their commissions. And follow- 
ing their individual choice of regiment, they took their first 
commands. 

If you would like to know more about an officer’s career in 
the Regular Army, and how to enter, ask your Careers Master 
for his advice, or write to Major-General J. E. L. Morris, 
C.B.E., D.S.0., The War Office, MP1 (a) PU, London, S.W.1. 
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All the world 
rolls along on steel 


TEEL BALL BEARINGS are as essential to the 
smooth progress of the Chairman’s limou- 
sine as they are to this boy’s roller skates. In 
fact, whether you go by car, bus, bike, or 
scooter, you’re really travelling on ball or roller 
bearings of steel. 

And not only bearings, but axles, wheels, 
chassis and bodywork pressings of most of our 
vehicles are made of steel. This is where steel’s 
versatility comes in: ball bearings are usually 
made of carbon chrome steel or nickel 
molybdenum steel—in either case, heat- 
treated to give an extremely hard surface with 


THIS IS THE STEEL AGE 


very high resistance to wear. Car body press- 
ings, on the other hand, are made of low- 
carbon mild steel, which has the ductility 
needed for deep-drawing in the pressing 
process, Steel, in one or other of its many 
specifications, is the material on which our 
whole technology depends. 

If steel cost ten thousand pounds a ton 
it would be known as a ‘miracle’ metal. 
But as it’s so inexpensive and plentiful it 
often goes unnoticed. Steel quietly gets 
on with its job of making our life run more 
smoothly. 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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Seen enjoying life are (left) a DAKs dinner suit in fine barathea, 

‘Westbury’ style, and (right) a DAKs dinner suit in even 

lighter weight hopsack, ‘Savoy’ style. They cost respectively £26 and £27... 
are to be found at Simpson, the London home of paks clothes. 

They await your pleasure. Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd London W1 REGent 2002 
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- * STILL THE MOST 
fee 8) TALENTED 
/ \ MATERIAL 
. THAT EVER WENT 
. INTO A SUIT- 
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+. Looking for perfection? 
i. Look to wool. Want 
~~» elegance with comfort? 
~~ Both in wool. A weave 
that’s rich or subtle? 
4am Many in wool. Clever 
wool. Has a natural 
talent for tailoring, 


keeps its own good shape 
Time adds distinction. 
Suit by DAKS likewise. 
DAKS suit in blue/grey town worsted — 

a fine expression of wool’s tailoring talent. 


The style is ‘Maddox’. The price is £23.0.0. 
Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd., London, W.1. Regent 2002. 





=== PUBLISHED BY THE INTERNATIONAL WOOL SECRETARIAT 
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are to be found at Simpson, the London home Of DAKS Clounes, — 
They await your pleasure. Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd London W1 REGent 2002 
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you up 
BS like... 








When the heat of the day closes in on you, 
make straight for the Rose’s bottle. Water 
or soda-water, a lump of ice. Rose’s to 
taste. Taste! Refreshing coolness comes 
over you in waves. You feel permanently 
better. And, for an extra lift, try today’s 
most exciting cocktail: one part of Rose’s 
to two of gin or vodka. However you mix 
Rose's Lime Juice, the result always is... 


most refreshing drink 
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People buy 
MAURIER 
for positive 


reasons— 


sensible full-size 


cigarette, * 
perfect filter tip, 


an exceptionally 
good blend of 
the finest 


Virginia tobacco 


il 








Twenty Exceptional Cigarettes 


for 4/6 
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STAGE 
COACH 
TRAVEL 


a la moderne 








The one similarity between the 
stage coach travel of Dickens’ 
days and the modern luxury of 
South African Railways’ motor 
coaches is that you’re taken care 
of all the way. 

Halts for morning coffee and 
afternoon tea, with more leisurely 
stops for lunch, make pleasant 
breaks. At the end of each day a fascinating experience. 


Visit Modern SOUTH AFRIC 


Full information from: 
SOUTH AFRICAN RAILWAYS TRAVEL BUREA 


SOUTH AFRICA HOUSE - TRAFALGAR SQUARE - 


dinner and comfortable accommo. 
dation are ready and waiting 
for you. 

This is the way to see South 
Africa—to enjoy the ever changin 
panorama of seascape ani 
mountain, of dense forest and 
vast open spaces. You'll 


every mile and every minute 


LONDON W.Cl 





No other Scotch 
Whisky excels The 
Antiquary for maturity 
mellowness and subtle 
flavour. Would that 
there were more of it. 


The Maligporry " 


DE LUXE SCOTCH WHISKY 
EDINBURGH 


IMITEO: 
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We don't want our laces to show, do we, gentlemen ? 


"Confound it! The bounder’s exposing his laces!" Thank goodness this fearful 
expos‘ulation can never be levelled at the wearer of these Barker shoes. The lace 
panels are extremely narrow and cut right back in order to stay out of sight 
beneath even the narrowest trouser bottoms. ‘Majestic’ is the'r name; 6 gns. their 
approximate price. In brown shadowed calf. LEATHER SOLES. 


Barker oF tris aaron 


BARKER, SHOEMAKER OF EARLS BARTON, NORTHAMPTON 








Fine and Dry Monopole 


Edwardians called it ‘“‘bubbly’’; debs demanded ‘“‘fizz’” in the 
twenties; you, modern that you are, order ‘‘champers’’. But your 
‘“champers”’ differs much from ‘“‘fizz”’ or ‘‘bubbly”’ for tastes have 
changed. You like your champagne as you like your humour— 
dry, with the hint of a bite. Today, no champagne excels fine 
Dry Monopole, 1955 or non-vintage. Dry Monopole, for la grande 
occasion, is but a ’phone call away, at your wine merchant. 
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less Balkan Sobranie. Unwaveringly unchanged . 
the spacious days of Edwardian London. The 
dedicated care, the same choice tobaccos are 
ivished on this unique mixture—bringing you 
me majestic contentment now as then. Balkan 
nie smoking mixture remains a wise tobacco 
. rich and satisfying tobacco . . . a subtle blend 
tured Virginia and rarest Yenidje leaf. Cool 
ow-smoking to the last shred. 


Balkan Sobranie 


SMOKING MIXTURE 6/9 the ounce 


crc 46 
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By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen, 
Scotch Whisky Distillers, John Walker & Sons, Led. 


Johnnie Walker for a flying start. 
Sip lazily and you know you're 
on your way to exciting places. 
Relaxing JU.W., smooth as a 
golden tan, the Scotch of Scotch. 
Look for the friendly square 


bottle. Wherever. 


Good old Johnnie Walker 


BORN 1820=— still going strong 


You can get Johnnie Walker ‘rep Laser’ in all sizes. Bottle 41/6. 
Half-bottle 21/9. Quarter-bottle 11/2. Miniature 4/3. Prices 
include surcharge of 10%. 








| occasion, is but a *phone call away, at your wine merchant. 
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How to retire 

















and go on 






CIRASEAT PERC IEE BOLI I ET 


getting paid 


If you have any worries about your retirement let The Northern 
put paid to them. When you plan for the future with 
The Northern, the outcome is an income for your retirement, 
Start. with tax concessions into the bargain. It’s a very good 
re c bargain indeed, being insured with The Northern. 

These friendly people will protect you, your home, your family 
oa and your business, too. Get in touch with The Northern today. 





YOU'LL BE ON GOOD TERMS WITH THE 


Northern 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 






ABERDEEN : 1 Union Terrace 
Group Assets exceed £115,000,000 








LONDON : 1 Moorgate 
Established 1836 

















- LIFE - MARINE - ACCIDENT - MOTOR + HOUSEHOLD - PENSIONS - ENGINEERING - TRADE RISKS 








% 
es By Appointment to Her Majesty The Queen. 
ts “ Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd. 


\ crowning 


achievement... 


Double Century’ is the 
herry of all sherries. Some 
> too dry ; some too sweet. 
Double Century’ is a Sherry . 
suit all tastes, selected 
cially to celebrate the 200th 
rthday of the famous house 
Pedro Domecq. 
[ry a bottle or a glass today 
d see if you have ever tasted 


DOUBLE CENTURY 


{ Sherries obtainable through your usual channels of supply. 
ers (Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd., 12 Hobart Place, London, S.W.1 


\emembering the delicious ‘CELEBRATION CREAM’ 
QQ . . « and the exquisite dry Fino ‘LA INA’ 
















WU-WAY @il-firing 








Nu-way Rotavac Type PRN low-air- 
pom single lever proportioning oil 
urner mounted on a Nu-way Type SF 
air director on tomatic 
modulating control installed on a 

Model PB20 Hygrotherm Heat 
Generator 


=@ Nu-way Control Panel 





S@ Nu-wayOilPumping and Heating Unit. 


d, manufactured 
led by Nu-way 
ats Ltd., Droit- 

e latest Resin 

\. Paints Divi- 
Slough, to their 





For further details of Nu-way oil firing equipment write 
NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTD., (Box B795) Droitwich, 
ESTER, NEWCASTLE, GLASGOW, 


and at LONDON, MANC 
BELFAST, DUBLIN, BRISTOL. 
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By Appointment to 
Her Majesty the Queen : 
Manufacturers of Electric Lamps ¥ 
Crompton Parkinson Led. , 


: P ac 
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Xe icine tc in nN AGE Q 


er: 


NO ORDINARY LAMP 


It is, on the contrary, a quite extraordinary one, made with 
a care and attention to detail, thoroughness of testing and 
a rigorousness of quality control that could not possibly be 
lavished on a mass-produced lamp. 

Its final test is a particular feature; that is time delayed test- 
ing which checks for faults that can develop after a lamp has 
cooled and has aged for some time. All this results in a 
lamp that is utterly reliable and has a very long life — not 
just a longer average life for a batch of lamps but longer 
for each individual lamp. 


The more you fit the fewer you buy — 
that extra long life is a fact. 


Those who appreciate the 
very best chose... 


GOLDEN 
(rompton 


The price for 40's; 60's and 100's 
is the same — 2/6d. 








CROMPTON PARKINSON LTD > CROMPTON HOUSE - ALDWYCH - LONDON WC2 
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*: |NOW , SPACE-AGE SHAVING! ngs Fou 
—not 5 se Yardley Shaving Foam combines 


_— the relaxing ritual of close, cool shaving (traditionally excellent Yardley lather) with 
the more exacting whirl of jet-age life (high pressure aerosol). (J From this 
fact. remarkable new package, you get rich foam lather at the touch of a button. 
Millions of tiny bubbles prepare your beard for the quickest, easiest shave of your 
life. This is shaving perfection in modern dress, and it’s extremely economical too. 


N Every container, thanks to major technical advances, will give many months of cool, 
refreshing shaves. (_] Altogether the most up-to-date method of lather shaving 
in there is: supremely practical, unmistakably Yardley. J Yardley Shaving Foam 6/10 








YARDLEY FOR MEN 


IS A WAY OF LIFE 










































‘aaa lasts and lasts 


The economical Chilton Acculux 
Rechargeable Torch on ee i 
liantly for years—saving cost 
ot Seaehe Goes ee 
you simply it into an ordinary 
mains socket or a special adaptor on 
your car dashboard, and it’s com- 
pletely recharged. Even when left 
unused, there 1s no loss of power or 
deterioration 


Handsomely designed in ivory 


plastic, the Acculux is compact, 
3 ounces and is fully 


only 
ranteed for 12 months. Most use- 
ful to own—most welcome as a gift. 
S * PRICE 2gns. 


es paar | 
ACCULUX RECHARGEABLE TORCH 
Ingenious accessories convert the 
Aceulux into a map-reading light, 


magnifier, flash gun, inspection lamp 
ete. 












LTON ELECTRIC PRODUCTS LTD. Seavert. Sate 











The one and only Dry eck 
cr senor, from Espana! 


Dry Sack ... the produce of Spain’s finest 
vineyards; a medium-dry sherry that will 
please you. A magnificent sherry, sefior; 
matured in Williams & Humbert’s Bodegas 
at Jerez-de-la-Frontera in Southern Spain. 
It has been famous for over fifty years 
Another glass? Of course, sefior! I knew you'd 
find Dry Sack irresistible. 


WILLIAMS « HUMBERT’S 


. DRY SACK 


SHERRY o 


Williams & Humbert's World Famous Sherries 





AS YOU LIKE IT Grou Sherry of grat ope - - 25/- FINO PANDO Oelicale and very dry - - - - 20/- 
A WINTER'S TALE Very Old Wine of Character - 24/- WALNUT BROWN fichandrare- - - - - 20/- 
DRY SACK tiedium-dry old Qloroso - - - - 21/6 GARLITO Anexcellent dry Amontillado - - - - 18/6 
GANASTA GREAM Distinctive and mellow - - 20/- 





Bodegas: JEREZ-DE-LA-FRONTERA, SPAIN 
London Address: SHERRY HOUSE - CRUTCHED FRIARS 
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DEFENCE 









Defence Bonds 


Earn 5% interest per annum. 

Are repayable after only 7 years, at the 
rate of £103 for every £100 invested. 

Earn this 3% bonus U.K. income tax free. 
Do not have income tax on interest “ql 
earned deducted at source. 
May be cashed before maturity. 


IN SEVEN YEARS, 


5% Defence Bonds 
yield the equivalent of 








per gon (gross) per annum 
if you pay tax at the 
standard rate of 7/9 


NEW 5% DEFENCE BONDS are on sale in 
£5 units and you can now hold £5000 worth 


(exclusive of holdings of earlier issues) 


Full details can be had from your bank manager, stockbroker, or from 
your local Savings Committee, Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank. 











Issued by The National Savings Committee, London, S. Wl. 
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ACCLES & POLLOCK 
TAKE 

BIT BETWEEN TEETH 

ON 2 
STAINLESS WELDED TUBES 


How they brought the good news : 
from Oldbury to Kent and Chapel-en-le-Frith a 


DON'T LOOK °. ia Race dete 


° NOW BUT a ° "| ALWAYS THINK °« 

* ITHINK THE FRONT 4” gerreR ACOuT 
* OFFSIDE MARE °° ACCLES& POLLOCK *° .2°°°*s, 

eee ones <-__"» HAS FIVE |= _. WITH MY UMBRELLA UP> "| DON'T LIKE "* 





ARE AAO DEAN CLL TRIE EEL AA TIE ITI MI 









.°”) THEY CAN HAVE. 
-<¢ IT STRAIGHT FROM 
jxx THE HORSES'MOUTHS 


~ , A&P's WELDED STAINLESS 
° TUBES ARE HIGHLY 


2 a = cae . THIS OVAL ° 
== BACK WHEEL! .” 





SAR Fad 





Le eR CESS REAM TT vane he Shadi Maas Cs OE 


(Illustration by unknown artist, circa 1850, 


modified to bring it up-to-date.) 


at the 
d. 

tax free. 
est 


Sa Nees aA APS SiS dds ‘ 


IF it were not for the well-known fact that nobody (except the Directors of Accles & Pollock) ever 
reads advertisements we should now be in the difficult position of explaining what this one is all 
about. As it is, all we need do is to state clearly what the Directors would like to read. HERE IT IS!- 
For a long time past Accles & Pollock (sometimes miscalled Pickles & Wallop, Anchors & 
Poppycock etc. etc.) have been known as skilled makers, manipulators and fabricators of cold- 
drawn seamless precision steel tubes. The Directors would like all fifty- 


We/I the undersigned hereby 





two million of you to know that, not only are they the country’s largest octane Tek Te ee ens 
and nearly/fully understood 
producers of seamless stainless steel tubes but that they are also ae & pracy — 
: statement abou iniess 
F the leading makers of WELDED ana DRAWN WELDED STAINLESS Steel Tubes and would like a 
"steel tubes. For many purposes, WELDED ana DRAWN WELDED stain- pe REAL YA 


90 worth less tubes offer considerable economic advantages. 






yker, or from 
2 nk. 


We should be most obliged if all manufacturers — potential users of 
vings 


stainless steel tubes — would sign the affidavit alongside for the Directors— Accles & Pollock Ltd 
: Oldbury, Birmingham. A Door 


7ew234 3... 


ondon, S.W.4. 














‘WINGFIELD’ 
£24.15.0 





Our new catalogue gives you 

full details of the range. Write 

now for this attractive book to: 

‘(PENSHURET” The Courtyard, Frogmoor 
£25.15.0 High Wycombe, Bucks. 


PARRER-RNOLL 


comfort 


SHOWROOMS: LONDON: 19-20 BERNERS ST. OXFORD ST. W.1 
ALSO AT MANCHESTER: 33 KING ST. + BIRMINGHAM: 43 TEMPLE ST. 
THE COURTYARD, FROGMOOR, HIGH WYCOMBE 





CVS—S23 
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All the listings are based on the latest information available a 
the time of going to press. 


THEATRE 











(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 


The Affair (Strand)—did the Don fake the 
thesis? Ronald Millar out of C. P. Snow. (27/9/61) 
The Amorous Prawn (Piccadilly)—old-mode 
hearty comedy, funny in places. (16/12/59) 
Androcles and the Lion (Mermaid)—new 
production. 

As You Like It (Royal Shakespeare Theatre, 
Stratford)—good production, with Vaness 
Redgrave a memorable Rosalind. | (Repertory) 
(12/7/61) 

Becket (Aldwych)—a winner by Anouilh, wel 
acted. October 12 to 18. (26/6/61) 

Beyond the Fringe (Fortune)—four ex-under- 
graduates very funny in original revue. (17/5/61) 
Billy Liar (Cambridge)—newcomer Tom 
Courtenay in weak play about north-country 
Walter Mitty. (21/9/60) 

The Bird of Time (Savoy)—well-acted first play 
that fails to come to much. (7/6/61) 

Bye Bye Birdie (Her Majesty’s)—-satirical Amen- 


gg me mm ee od a oe ee ee Oo a oo eS 2 ee eee 





can musical, Chita Rivera wonderful. (21/6/61) 
Doctor Faustus (Old Vic)—exciting Edinburgh 
production that suffers in transplanting. October 
13, 14,17. (30/8/61) 

Do Re Mi (Prince of Wales)—American musica 
with Max Bygraves: from October 12. 

The Fantasticks (Apollo)—a rather naive musica 
version of Les Romanesques, funny in_ parts. 
(4/10/61) 

Finders Keepers (Arts)—sorry, not recom 
mended. Until October 14. (27/9/61) 

Fings Ain’t Wot They Used T’be (Garrick) 
low-life British musical, funny but not for Aunt 
Edna. (17/2/60) ; 
Goodnight, Mrs. Puffin (Duchess)—few comit 
clichés remain unturned. (26/6/61) ; 
Guilty Party (St. Martin’s)—very exciting, bi 
business whodunit. (23/8/61) 
Hamlet (Stratford-upon-Avon)—patchy prodi 
tion that has improved. (Repertory) (19/4/61) 
Irma la Douce (Lyric)—low-life French musi¢ 


good for the sophisticated.. (23/7/58)... de 
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The Irregular Verb to Love (Criterion)— 
another witty domestic tangle by Hugh and 
Margaret Williams. (19/4/61) ~ 

King John (Old Vic)—memorable performance 
by Paul Daneman. October 11, 12, 16. (6/9/61) 
The Kitchen (Royal Court)—new production 
of Arnold Wesker’s play. (7/5/61) 

Let Yourself Go! (Palladium)—revue. Harry 
Secombe lovable and Eddie Calvert loud. (31/5/61) 
The Lord Chamberlain Regrets (Saville)— 
disappointing revue, determinedly but vainly 
topical. (30/8/61) 

Luther (Phoenix)—John Osborne’s new play, 
with Albert Finney. (9/8/61) 

The Miracle Worker (Wyndham’s)—Anna 
Massey brilliant in the Helen Keller story. 
(15/3/61) 

The Mousetrap (Ambassadors)—the nine years’ 
wonder. (16/12/52) 

Much Ado About Nothing (Stratford-upon- 
Avon)—another weak production that has gained 
in strength. (Repertory) (12/4/61) 

The Music Man (Adelphi)—slick dancing in dull 
treacly American musical. (22/3/61) 

My Fair Lady (Drury Lane)—still a good musical. 
(7/5/58) 

Oliver! (New)—exciting British musical from 
Oliver Twist. (6/7/60) 

One For The Pot (Whitehall)—new farce. 
(16/8/61) 

One Over the Eight (Duke of York’s)—Kenneth 
Williams in patchy revue. (12/4/61) 

The Rehearsal (Globe)—amusing and dramatic 
Anouilh, very well acted. (12/4/61) 

Richard III (Stratford-upon-Avon)—lightweight 
but effective production, with Edith Evans, and 
Christopher Plummer dashingly dotty. (Repertory) 
(31/5/61) 

Romeo: and Juliet (Stratford-upon-Avon)— 
Edith Evans and Dorothy Tutin magnificent in 
average production. (Repertory) (23/8/61) 

Ross (Haymarket)—Rattigan’s fine study of T. E. 
Lawrence. (18/5/60) 

Shewing Up of Blanco Posnet (Mermaid)—new 
production. 

The Sound of Music (Palace)—tunes the best 
thing in a very sentimental American musical. 
(31/5/61) 

Stop the World, I Want to Get Off (Queen’s)— 
Newley’s patchily good musical satire. (26/7/61) 
Wildest Dreams (Vaudeville)—new  Slade/ 
Reynolds musical. (16/8/61) 

Young in Heart (Victoria Palace)—the Crazy 
Gang still certifiable. (4/1/61) 


REP SELECTION 

Dundee Repertory Theatre. The Dover Road, 
until October 21. 

Perth Theatre. The Hamlet of Stepney Green, 
until October 21. 

Civic Theatre, Chesterfield. Goodbye, Mr. Chips, 
until October 14. 

Colchester Repertory Theatre. Arsenic and Old 
Lace, until October 14. 


CINEMA 


(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 


Ben-Hur (Royalty)—The old faithful spectacular: 
chariot-race splendid, and otherwise bearable even 
by those who usually avoid “epics.” (30/12/59) 
Come September (Odeon, Leicester Square— 
ends October 11)—Trivial but enjoyable, often 
witty comedy. (4/10/61) 

La Dolce Vita (Berkéley)—The sweet life in 
Rome, on every level. Very loose and episodic, 
variously entertaining and shocking; basically 


Moral. Not yet dubbed—verb. sap. (21/12/60) 


CONTINUED. ON PAGE XVII 





shall you 
drink @with it 


Cognac, whisky, blanc ordinaire? The juice of fresh 
oranges? Or do you prefer to drink Perrier by itself, well 
chilled, just for the joy of it? 

Perrier enlivens your drink and your palate as nothing 
clse can. After all, it’s the finest table water money can 
buy. The purest sparkling water in the world. 


perrier BEAUTIFUL PERRIER 


XV 
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Asti Gancia is the light, 
sparkling, exhilarating Italian 

1e that people love everywhere. 
For such a high quality wine 
its price is extremely 

low and you’ll find your 
friends will love it. 


In bottles, + bottles and 

magnums. Obtainable at wine 
merchants, off-licences, hotels and 
restaurants, 18/3 per bottle, 


E AGENTS: F.S.MATTA LIMITED LONDON S8S.E.i 


ONCE 1818 THE CWUGS WATCH 
POR EVERY CLIMATE 


H Ref. 41072. 17 jewels, shock« 
y protected, unbreakable main- 
spring, waterproof, rolled gold 
case, steel back. Also avail- 
able in all steel case (Ref. 
41073) and in 18ct. solid gold 
case (Ref. 41077). U.K. prices 
from £17.10.0. 









Ref. 55002. 17 jewels, shock- 
protected, unbreakable main- 
spring, assorted dials, rolled 
gold case, steel back. Also 
available in all steel case 
(Ref. 55003) and in 9ct. solid 
gold case (Ref. 

prices from £15. 


EAN RE UB 
GENEVE 


name FAVRE-LEUBA has exemplified Swiss precision, Continental 
jance and expert craftsmanship for seven generations. Yet comparing 
price with other well-known Swiss watches, you will find the 
Leuba is not expensive. Precision-made, it keeps accurate time in 
ical heat or arctic cold. Its beautiful lines are right with every 
ickground, Favre-Leuba—a watch of prestige at a price that's practical ! 


THE FAYRE-LEUBA TRADING CO. LIMITED, 321 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.I 





















I thought a 
“One day his 


cake will have thirteen candles” 


“And then,” I thought, “he'll be going to a public 
school. Or will he? 1 know which school Id like him 
to go to. What I don’t know is where the money will 
come from.” 


So I did the sensible thing... 


I started to pay those school bills now—by easy instalments, 
you might say—through a London Assurance Education 
Policy. 

For roughly £3 a month spread over these less expensive 
years, I'll get £100 a year coming in for five years from the 
time the boy’s thirteen—just when the school bills really get 
a bit much. 

And if I should die, my wife would get the money from The 
London Assurance, either as cash down or as income. That’s 
another reason why I’m glad... 


~~ 





I wrote to 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


‘Very govet people & deal with" 


Head Office: 1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 

To get our leafiet about THE EDUCATION POLICY simply write and ask for it. If you 
would also like information about Life Assurance generally, or Fire or Acci 
Insurance, just say so. Address your letter to: Personal Advice Bureau {Room 83% 
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lus (Astoria)—Long (3 hrs. 40 mins.) spec- 
lar account of what preceded and followed the 
“birth of Israel in 1947. Action stuff good, 
“character conventional. (17/5/61) 
Fanny (Warner)—Phony, Frenchmen-are-quaint, 
but colourful remake of Pagnol’s Marseilles trilogy. 
“The Guns of Navarone (Columbia)—Six 
assorted saboteurs spike German guns on a 
Greek island. Noisy, violent, visually fine 
adventure story. (10/5/61) 
The Honeymoon Machine (released)—Re- 
viewed this week. 
fl Grido (Paris-Pullman)—Antonioni’s 1957 
tragedy of a workman and his wanderings in the 
Po Valley. (4/10/61) 
Les Jeux de l’Amour (Academy)—Triangle 
comedy ; funny detail, questionable basis. (27/9/61) 
The King and I (Metropole)—Reissue of the 
1956 success with Yul Brynner and Deborah Kerr. 
(26/9/56) 
A Matter of WHO (Coliseum)—Reviewed this 
week. 
La Régle du Jeu (Academy, late night show)— 
Reviewed this week. 
Rocco and His Brothers (Cameo Poly and 
Cameo Royal)—Visconti’s epic about the struggles 
of a dead-poor rural family to survive in Milan. 
(20/9/61) 
Search for Paradise (London Casino)—Cine- 
rama in Ceylon, the Himalayas, Kashmir, Nepal; 
hearty Lowell Thomas commentary. 
South Pacific (Dominion)—Lush colour (Todd- 
AO) Rodgers and Hammerstein musical: US 
soldiers, sailors, girls on a Pacific island in 1943. 
(7/5/58) 
A Taste of Love (Paris-Pullman)—French (Les 
Grandes Personnes): a young-girl-grows-up piece, 
with Jean Seberg involved in an emotional 
triangle. Some good atmospheric scenes. 
Two Women (Continentale)—Strong, vivid 
performance by Sophia Loren in _ ill-balanced 
version of Alberto Moravia’s novel. (9/8/61) 
Victim (Odeon, Marble Arch)—Well-done but 
unsatisfactory mixture of blackmail puzzle and 
social argument; Dirk Bogarde as distinguished 
barrister with guilty (homosexual) _ secret. 
(13/9/61) 
Volcano (Academy)—Wonderful colour pictures 
of volcanoes, put together by an enthusiast. 
(27/9/61) 
Web of Passion (International Film Theatre)— 
vinbenadll French (A Double Tour), directed by Chabrol: 
ie part whodunit, part family drama, visually 
Education § splendid in colour. (4/10/61) 
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The finest shirts in des world 


Summit shirts by Austin Reed. We design and cut them 
ourselves. With sixty years’ experience in shirtmaking, and 
only our own shops to supply, we can afford to create the 
shirts which set fashion. And to provide an unrivalled 
choice of shirtings, styles and sizes. Most Summit shirts 
are at three modest prices: 39/6, 44/6, 49/6. 


SO)" WES shirts 


tly AUSTIN REE D of Qegent Succt 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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for the prestige look... 
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| UREN OS ee RS SSSR RARRBER 
from The 
ne. That’s A completely furnished two-bedroomed modern 
house, set in a garden, has just been built inside 
Waring & Gillow. Called the “House of 
Young Ideas,” it shows to-day’s trends in furni- 


People who know the importance of 
ture, interior decoration, heating, lighting and 


well-chosen luggage choose Antler 


household equipment. ‘Everything on view is 
obtainable in the store, and the house will remain 
open throughout 1961. From October 16 for 
two weeks Peter Jones are having window 
displays of interior furnishings. 


Airstream. Beautifully styled luggage 
that combines lightness and stre: 

due to FIBREGLASS reinforcement of 
the one-piece moulded shells. Stainless 
steel channel ensures perfect register of 
lid and body, giving a streamlined fit. 


Superbly comfortable new-style flush- 
fitting cushion-grip handle. In Tan, Char- 
coal, Smoke Blue, Ivory and Bermuda 
Red. Discover the superb confidence 
that Antler “fashion-travel” gives you. 


All branches of Suedecraft have fully lined 
jackets, coats and dresses in the new Pastello 
suede: lightweight and washable these are in 
various pale colours. For men, at the Scotch 
House, there are vented suede waistcoats in the 

C4, new “Hunting Gold” shade. Just in at Austin 
‘tor. 1 Reed’s are three-quarter length sporting coats in 
or Accel mushroom suede, sheepskin lined, and Pennine 
u {Room 83k jackets in suede leather. Simpson’ Ss range of 


CONTINUED ON PAGE XX 


3 Se Choose wisely—choose Antler Airstream. 
Airstream wunistarably 
sent jor twat MANITLER cuccace @) 


ANTLER LIMITED * BIRMINGHAM 3 
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“The significance 


























is quite sinister” 





said the ungartered King of Arms 
when we entered our new symbol in his lists. 
‘The S is certainly rampant 
though hardly proper, while 
the E appears to be statant guardant 
over a field of or —- or something. 
What the College of Heralds will make of it 
I can’t imagine.’’” 
But to us, and possibly to you too, it is 
the escutcheon of Simon Engineering Ltd, 
which tops a tree of pedigree member-companies 
of international repute as designers, 
engineers and contractors to the mining, 
power, chemical, metallurgical, 
food and many other industries. 











combining the resources of with other subsidiary 






Simon-Carves Ltd and associate companies 
Henry Simon Ltd in Britain and at 
i SIMON E NGINEERIN G LTD Simon Handling Engineers Ltd Amsterdam, 
: Huntington, Heberlein &Co Ltd Buenos Aires, Calcutta, 
: Lodge-Cottrelt Ltd Geneva, Johannesburg, 
i CHEADLE HEATH STOCKPORT AND SIMON HOUSE DOVER STREET LONDON W 1 Automatic Coal Cleaning Co Ltd Minneapolis, Paris, 
; Turbine Gears Ltd Sao Paulo, Sydney, 


Chemical Engineering Wiltons Ltd Toronto, Winnipeg 
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Charivaria 


 & is curious how political activity 
gets stuck in grooves. The state 
of our major parties, as they’ve revealed 
themselves during the past fortnight, 
reminds me painfully of our haverings 
over defence weapons in recent years. 
Here is the Tory outfit, ramshackle, 
obsolete, mentally equipped to fight the 
last war; all you can say for it is that it 
works, just. And here is the Labour 
Party, which ought I suppose, to be our 
salvation, still on the drawing board; on 
several drawing-boards, all different. 


Demo- Mondaines 

HEN the nuclear-disarmament 

marchers were making their demo 
—even staid, oldfashioned papers like 
The Spectator call it a demo now, 
without any quotes—outside a barracks 
at Moscow, and were checked by a 
Russian officer, they are said to have 
“stopped demonstrating and resumed 
their march.” Well then, where does 
demonstrating begin? I thought the 





march was a demonstration. If sitting 
down on the ground until you are 
carried away is demonstrating, surely 
marching along with placards must be. 
Perhaps someone would care to give me 
a demonstration. 


Too Many Signs 
SIGN reading “Canvey Island 
Welcomes Careful Drivers” has 
been taken down on the grounds that 
motorists have enough to read already. 


Now, I suppose, we shall have sign- 
writers marching in protest. Notori- 
ously, they are gluttons for work, 
always coining fanciful phrases like 
“No Vehicular Access” or proclaiming 
“Free Parking Facilities Provided” 








when less conscientious mortals would 
try to get away with “Free Parking.” 


They also like to put up mysterious . 


boards reading “Thank You” or “You 
Have Been Warned” -which can be 
disconcerting when we're not sure 
what we’re being thanked for, or warned 
against. Canvey Island has the right 
idea. 


Battle of the Bulge 


N Nyasaland an African woman 
gave birth to sextuplets last week. 
She had already had four single births, 
twins, quintuplets, quadruplets, quin- 
tuplets again, and triplets, and one 
theory is that she has been deliberately 
trying to upset Mr. Macleod’s proposals 
for African representation. 


Make an Honest Earl of Him 
OR the life of me I cannot under- 
stand the objections to Mr. Antony 

Armstrong-Jones’s elevation. Every 

title, surely, has to be created at some 

time or other out of thin air—even that 
of King, Queen, Princess or Duke. 

Are the critics opposed to all titles? 

Or only new titles? If so they should 

make their position clear. My own 

doubts arose only when I mistook 

Snowdon for Snowden in the radio 
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“We've got Timothy - down for 
Winchester, Michael for Charterhouse, 
and Cathy for Roedean—I tell ‘you we 
can’t afford not to support Gaitskell.” 


announcement. Philip, Viscount Snow- 
den, was kicked upstairs in 1931 at the 
end of a career that embraced the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer, a book, 
Socialism and Syndicalism, and, with 
Ramsay Mac., The Great Betrayal. 
The Earl of Snowdon, the horoscope 
says, will have better luck. 


The. Copying Game 
HE business efficiency boys have 
been boasting mightily about their 
new copying machines. Yet there are 





‘Sorry. The greater embraces the less.” 





still wing-collared traditionalists who 
hanker after the old ways: copying 
correspondence on rolls of moist flimsy 
which delicately diffused the hard out- 
lines of the typescript, squeezing purple 
ferns and feathers out of brutal words 
like “unless”; and those massive iron 
presses, left over from the Inquisition, 
in which an office boy had the power to 
ruin in two seconds a balance-sheet 
which a girl had taken two hours to 
type—a threat which helped to keep 
typists civil and humble. Remember, 
too, those school examination papers in 
erratic mauve ink which had to be 
almost completely rewritten before the 
“eyes down”? It made a welcome 
respite on the edge of disaster. Let us 
not be too efficient. 


Judgment in Stones 
ee AS Edward III a Grand Old 
Man or an immoral dotard?” 
asks a London Transport poster. It 
suggests that I can find the answers to 
old royal riddles like this by visiting 
Westminster Abbey and studying the 
effigies. Why stop at that? If I had 
a decent telescope I could stand in 
Trafalgar Square and form a moral 
judgment on Nelson. Meanwhile, I 
‘shall take another long, cool look at the 
Haig statue and decide, once and for all, 


whether he was a master strategist or a 
donkey. 


Comrade Tom Thumb 

NE of the more improbable items 

of the month,so far is the decree, 
published in Moscow last week, exempt- 
ing Russian dwarfs from paying taxes 
and granting them an old-age pension 
at forty-five for male dwarfs and forty 
for female dwarfs. Searching for an 
explanation I have come up with the 
theory that the Russians are trying to 
get dwarfs to emigrate from the western 
democracies so that they can be avail- 
able to Soviet scientists for packing into 
the noses of small satellites. 


Modern Communications 
NE expert on the Cairo-Damascus 
rift says that Cairo radio is now 
doing its bit for the Nasser cause by 
“playing back to Syrians old recordings 
of the cheering crowds at Damascus at 
the time of the union with Egypt.” 
I’ve been trying to see the point of this. 
Are the Syrians supposed to say, 
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“We simply couldn’t have shouted like 
that for a chap who’s no good, let’s go 
back into the UAR, we never should 
have left it!’ Surely they’re just as 
likely to reflect wryly on the deceitful 
tactics of Nasser three years ago, 
tricking them into making such fools of 
themselves—and hate him all the more? 
But in any case, how do they know it’s 
that particular recording anyway, and 
not some piece of entirely alien hysteria, 
say the soundtrack of Spurs v. Gornik? 


Whiter than Perfect White 
= Bishop of Southwark, speaking 
at an annual service for advertising 
men, said that in an attempt to liven its 
propaganda the Church may look to 
advertising for greater help. 
The admen should be anxious to help; 
after all, they must have lifted their idea 
of claiming miracles from the Church. 


Ask a Silly Question 

RAFFIC in and around Fleet 

Street is perhaps as thick as any- 
where else in fast-congealing London, 
partly because of its intrinsic essential 
elements, the newsprint lorries and 
trailers, the block-makers’ delivery 
trucks, messengers’ mopeds and editors’ 
long, black cars. But around, through 
and among all these are the evening- 
newspaper vans in their identical dozens, 
wedging up every intersection like 
driftwood in a dam. Last week all 
those belonging to the Evening News 
carried rooftop advertisement boards: 
“The Traffic Tangle: Is There an 


Answer?” 


Keep Tripping Over Them 
T first glance it seemed like jolly 
bad luck on Miss Aldred, the 
ward of court who was found in an 
Irish hotel by a detective looking for the 
A6 killer. But one forgets that probably 
every Irish hotel has a ward or two in 
residence. Soon they'll be labelling a set 
of rooms “Eloper’s Suite.”” Handy for 
the fire escape, of course. 


East and West 
I wish geographers would scrap 
Mercator’s most misleading map. 
His world to-day in two is cleft: 
The right-hand side is furthest Left. 
— MR. PUNCH 
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TIQUETTE is as hard to avoid as speaking in prose. 
K It covers the traditional inclinum exiguum over the 

hand of a Sovereign, the accepted way of getting a new 
girl to take the floor at a Palais, the proper manner of attracting 
a publican’s attention during the noon calm, the method, 
currently in mode, of beating up an enemy or competitor, 
the giving and taking of food and drink. The rules are 
cverywhere. They vary wildly from sub-class to sub-class. 
Some change from year to year. They exist among delin- 
quents and savages as well as among the wives of the clergy 


THE BIRTH OF 





and the diplomatic set. They serve to exclude and to hurt 
as well as to ease social contacts. But they are unavoidable 
even among young men in revolt against their times. They 
are an expression of society in action and they exist even 
among animals—though the animal etiquette of courtship 
and death is simpler and rather more to the point. 

In Britain most people appear to believe that the Americans 
cmploy a sort of anti-etiquette, a breezy, insulting free and 
easiness that is spreading like a blight across more elegant 
countries. 
found American manners intolerable, the spitting, the teeth- 
picking and the riot for food at the common table in small-town 
hotels. And.to-day the disdain survives and almost all that 
the middle-aged dislike in Britain is now blamed on the 
(\mericans. 

This is, of course, gratifying; it is also unfounded. If 
British manners are in places beginning to look American, it 
is as much the result of the change in the Englishman’s 
economic position as of any direct American influence. 
Britain is becoming more American because a higher income, 
extended credit, an improved and often milky diet, the 
disappearance of servants, the erosion of traditional authori- 
ties, and the freedom to marry younger, provide the basis of 
what is the American way of life. It is surprising how much 
of what is wholly British has survived and it is not all good. 
Moreover, the traffic in influence on etiquette is not all one 
way. 

Despite the generalisations born of prejudice, the United 
States is a country with an etiquette as systematised as that 
of a 19th-century rectory. There are a host of books on the 
subject, and it has been kept, if not up to date, at least 


It is true that Dickens: and Mrs. Trollope both” 
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continuously before the country by highly paid columnists and 
only the most sophisticated laugh at them. The late Mrs. 
Emily Post was the doyenne of these ladies; few newspapers 
are without her successors. 

These ladies will tell you how best to apologise for having 
taken too much to drink before your mother-in-law, how to 
break an engagement with a boy whom you suspect of not 
being serious, what to wear at the cremation of a distant 
relative, how to announce your divorce to your friends. In 
fact, there is no social occasion and emergency that they 


Anglo-American Etiquette 


NO SCAPEGOAT FOR 
OUR MANNERS 


By Patrick O’Donovan 


cannot meet. You put down the paper with the feeling that 
few nations care so deeply for the proprieties. Of the over- 
whelming majority of Americans, this is perfectly true. 

When foreigners get to America for the first time, they 
tend to be unnerved. No one seems to care. Indeed the 
first impression of New York is one of organised hostility, or 
at least of a people wholly preoccupied with a private panic. 
The enervating luxury of an Atlantic liner is a poor intro- 
duction to all this. After spending five days in what seems 
to be the bowels of an Oxford Street department store, 
cosseted by stewards. who have modelled themselves on the 
dottier philanthropists in Dickens, having been fed by hand 
and treated like a precious bird’s egg, the torrential indiffer- 
ence. of New York can shock like a studied insult. 

The first railway journeys are war-time ordeals. The red- 
capped Negro porters have made a crushing art of insolence and 
appear to compose a privileged class perpetually on the verge 
of insurrection. . Officials seem to prefer to be incivil. And 
yet this is only a first impression of a part of the public face 
of America, which many visitors take away as their version 
of the whole. New York is rougher than London and far less 
considerate than Salisbury. ‘The subway can be hell; but 





PATRICK O’DONOVAN, son of a physician, born 
1918. Educated Ampleforth and Christ Church 
Oxford. Served in Irish Guards. Since then, em- 
ployed by “The Observer” and has travelled for 
them immoderately. Five years a Washington corres- 
pondent. Now a roving correspondent. A native of 
Marylebone. 
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New Yorkers know and accept the ferocious etiquette of the 
public streets. At home, they differ as a knight at the sack 
of a fat city differs from the same man before his altar. Their 
ambivalence has gone further than ours, that is all. And I 
cannot see that it has affected us. 

Of course, all Americans will insist that they are a pro- 
foundly informal people. After all, in theory, they all left 
Europe to get away from the crowns and mitres. They are 
proud of the fact that they have no aristocracy (which of 
course they have) and that they take all men as they find 
them (which they of course do not). They can, when 
necessary, be as formal as Versailles. But, in general, they 
have codified and elevated their informality to a fine and 
widely spread art. 

A daunting example of American informality is the stand- 
up supper. The preparations are prodigious. Knives and 
forks in a decorative row; paper napkins arranged in a line; 
plates piled up; vegetables arranged to look decorative and 
tomatoes carved like trinkets. The rolls are warmed and 
scented with garlic and are bedded in a napkin. The room 
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““My compliments to the chef.” 
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is as precisely prepared as an operating theatre. The 
drinking—if any—is moderate and often confined to before 
the meal. (There are exceptions to this: these break the 
rule. Drinking has its own private rules.) Introductions 
are biographical and audible; if a lady sits, there is always a 
guest to push the chair towards the back of her knees. ‘There 
will almost certainly be candles. The rules for teenagers, 
though different, are quite as rigid—the records, the canned 
beer and the cokes, the neat, bright clothes that from a 
distance makes them as brilliant and as innocently attractive 
as the youths in Venetian paintings. The ideal of the adult 
part of such entertaining is still England. They have adapted 
what they believe to be an English formality to small houses, 
few treasures, no servants and a minimum time spent in the 
kitchen. 

The same adaptations have not been accepted in Britain. 
We have taken surprisingly little from America and to-day 
the continent of Europe probably has more influence on the 
behaviour of the British young than have those millions of 
large, healthy, serious young Americans who have no quarrel 








vith their times and seek only an assured place among the 
good things that America supplies. 

It is true that we often smoke at meals now and that 
British hostesses are haunted by the suspicion that their coffee 
ind martinis are inadequate. It is true that a regular girl 
friend is an accepted status symbol among all sorts of young 
people. But the coffee and martini angst is for the few and 
precocious courtship is not accompanied by the American 
ritual of proms and pins and book-carrying and dating and all 
the sexual frills with which Americans tend joyously to clutter 
their early youth. ‘The possession of a car is not yet the high 
ign of felicity for the British young. The British cult of the 
notor-cycle, a mutinous, aggressive symbol if ever there was 
one, is a rarity in America. It is used by young working- 

lass Americans for club sport, rather as the hired horse is 
imong the Surrey week-enders. 
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Perhaps one of the chief influences that America has had 
in England is to make the kitchen respectable. Guests in 
England can be entertained there and can be asked to wash 
up. But the process is only beginning here. This is perhaps 
the most obvious example in which similar social and economic 
pressures are tending to produce the same solutions in both 
countries. Only the Americans faced and solved them first. 

There remain the rebels. There is a superficial resemblance 
in their behaviour, in their etiquette of language, dress and 
rudeness. If anything in this the Americans copied Europe. 
The American beatnik tends to be safely in his twenties and 
to be rejecting his society and its achievements as a whole. 
He seldom has any political purpose. He tolerates bombs, 
pacts and the death penalty for others. For himself he 
merely wants no part of it; his ambition is for a pad, com- 
panionship and cheap wine. In Europe the protest tends to 
be different. The Teds, perhaps, are as anti-social as the 
Americans, but they are very young. The British “‘ Beat” is a 
more articulate rebel and he is usually younger, crosser and 
far more hairy. As between crocodiles and alligators, there 
is a superficial resemblance but no real contact. 

The only group to have sincerely and consciously imitated 
the American is that of the English upper-class homosexuals. 
They have chosen the 100 per cent, all-American, red-blooded 
college boy as their model for dress, gaiety and fecklessness. 
But that is a long and exhausting study and it is a specialised 
one. 

All this represents a disappointing conclusion. There is 
no scapegoat for the change in British manners. British 
suburban and slum life is a moon away from the American 
equivalent. We are certainly changing. But that is true of 
the whole Western family of man. We may not like each 
other any better, but we are growing to look more and more 
like each other as a common affluence muffles our sharp 
corners and our lonely customs and our absurd pretentions to 
be unique and right. 


Next week : 
Hotels, Motels and Travel, by John Bowle 


The Thrifty Grape-Pickers 
(Douro Valley, Portugal) 


> figures of the vintage girls 

Are bright as birds against the hill, 
Sun-warm, bee-heavy. Gay and shrill 
The echo of their singing whirls. 


Beaming, the tourists hover, hoarding 
The vivid folk-lore scene and song 

As memories to take along 

In colour film and tape recording. 


The growers urge the girls to traipse 
With soaring voice from vine to vine 
From motives thriftily benign: 

They do not eat so many grapes. 

— MARGARET MACKAY 
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First Blink from a Milk-Coloured Eyeball 


A quarter-century of TV reviewed by E. S. TURNER 


HEN the BBC began its 
first regular television broad- 
casts twenty-five years ago— 

on November 2, 1936—the more far- 
sighted of us were wearing iodine 
socks (‘for rheumatism, "flu, goitre, 
gout and corns) and the more witty of us 
were obsessed by the game of Knock, 
knock (Knock, knock—Who’s there? 
—Announcer—Announcer who?—An- 
nouncer tobacco, please). 

Itis unlikely that there were more than 
one thousand owners of television sets 
and almost all of them were within 
twenty miles of Alexandra Palace. 
The attitude of most people was 
“You can go to the pictures a lot for 
£100.” In the trade press a disillusioned 
commentator wrote: “No one wanted 
television. No one wants it desperately 
even now. ‘The public never want 
anything unless it is pushed under their 
nose as a fait accompli.” At Radio- 
lympia the previous year the trade had 
banned all displays and mention of 


television for fear of spoiling the sales 
of sound radio sets. 

In the trade’s view, the newspapers 
were to blame for whipping up a 
premature interest in the new medium. 
Reporters were continually breaking 
into Alexandra Palace and complaining 
of slow progress. They had fallen over 
each other to reveal that the BBC’s 
television announcers—Jasmine Bligh, 
Elizabeth Cowell and Leslie Mitchell— 
would all wear bright blue lipstick and 
orange face cream. One paper an- 
nounced that the BBC would provide its 
women announcers with sixty dresses, 
an imputation of generosity so far- 
fetched as to be hardly worth the 
fatigue of a denial. 

There was an impression, erroneous 
as it happened, that Britain was losing 
the television race. German technicians 
were perched on top of the Brocken, 
testing portentously. A deaf mute in 
Leipzig had “spoken” by television- 
telephone to his fiancée in Berlin, 250 


miles away, paying a charge of 5s. 6d. 
Why could not Britain offer facilities 
like this? It emerged that Germany was 
specialising in large-screen projection, 
the immediate aim being to enable 
masses of people in public halls to see 
their Fiihrer as well as hear him. 

Russia? Russia had televised a 
programme to mark the eleventh an- 
niversary of Lenin’s death and had also 
turned the cameras on a chess tourna- 
ment; good lively stuff. France had 
radiated sketches featuring Sacha Guitry 
from the Eiffel Tower to various demon- 
stration centres. In Los Angeles, 
Station W6XAO was transmitting 9000 
feet of film.a day. 

Before the BBC’s regular service 
began, many test and demonstration 
programmes had been sent out. Hun- 
dreds of citizens were introduced to the 
miracle in the waiting room opposite 
Platform 16 at Waterloo; others saw 
receptions in stores, at parties or at 
exhibitions, and one group goggled at a 
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“You want to get with it. 


t in an aircraft over London. It was 
| suggested that entertainment tax 
hould be levied on such occasions. 
Che cheapest set cost about £80, for 
hich one got a very small screen in 
large piece of furniture. In several 
1odels the cathode ray tube was mounted 
» that the image faced upwards and 
13 then reflected laterally in a mirror 
t in the lid. Other sets offered direct 
sion. No one was quite sure that the 
est method of presentation had been 
und. An inventor that year took out 
Patent No. 451980 for a small tube to 
ve held in the hand or even fitted over 
the head in a spectacle frame. This idea, 
lescribed at the time as “a brainy 
was presumably bought up 
and suppressed by the vested interests. 
At first the press described television 


>. 
wheeze, 


addicts as “lookers.” It was the BBC 
which introduced the somewhat prissy 
phrase “viewers,” which The Times 
began to use half-apologetically. At 
least it was better than “scanners,” or 
“gazers,” or “peepers.” An American 
newspaperman referred to the tele- 
vision screen as “the milk-coloured 
eyeball,” which compares favourably 
with “goggle-box.” 

The first programme, from a black 
velvet studio, was transmitted by two 
rival systems, Baird and EMI. A coin 
was tossed to decide which should open 
the proceedings and Baird won. After 
the rather dreary opening speeches there 
was a newsreel, a variety show with 
Adele Dixon (singing a song dedicated 


. to television) and the team of Buck and 


Bubbles, then the BBC ‘Television 




















Don’t you know there’s a crime wave on?” 


Orchestra. In the evening viewers saw 
the first ‘Picture Page.” Initially, 
broadcasting was confined to an. hour 
in the afternoon and an hour in the 
evening, with a total shut-down on 
Sunday. It was physically impossible 
to watch for much more than an hour, 
but this did not stop people complaining 
that they were not getting their money’s 
worth. 

The television critic of The Times 
felt that the announcers had yet to 
solve the problem of intimacy. The 
home, he said, was not a music hall. 
“Some of their staff show a fondness for 
broad gesture and a very artificial 
coyness (what is, in effect, over-acting) 
... They displayed “airs and graces 
that would only just become the lesser 
lights of a Hollywood broadcast film.” 
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In the early weeks the trade felt 
very depressed over the quality of the 
programmes. How could dealers sell 
£100 sets which treated the purchaser to 
long, lingering looks at prize chrysan- 
themums, long sessions with a bus- 
driver’s model of the Golden Hind, long 
displays of clocks with slow-moving 
hands? A dealer who installed sets 
in his window was gratified to see a 
large crowd assemble, but when they 
found that the programme consisted of a 
parade of art treasures and sculpture 
they moved on rapidly. It had not yet 
occurred to the BBC to show the birth 
of a baby or the back of a homosexual’s 
head. 

Although sets were being bought only 
by the hundred, not by the thousand, 
the manufacturers were insistent that 
television should be developed as a 


The 


home entertainment. The cinema 
industry, on the contrary, thought the 
small screen was obviously destined to 
complement the large screen. More than 
one cinema circuit installed television 
to provide coverage of sporting events. 

The radio trade must be given credit 
for an act of magnanimity possibly 
without parallel in the commercial 
annals of these islands. In February, 
1937, when the prices of sets were cut 
by one-third, those who had bought 
receivers from HMV and Marconi as 
soon as they came out, instead of 
waiting to see whether prices would 
fall, were given refunds of .£30 to £40. 
The price of sets now averaged about 
sixty guineas and, in a burst of optimism, 
a radio journal said the public could 
“safely look forward to television sets 
at £15 in five years.” 





BLACK MARK ..... No. 20 


for motor-agents who insist on 
taking free advertising space on 
one’s car as if it were a Mini-cab. 
It’s bad enough not to be able to 
buy a car nowadays that hasn’t got 
its name, not to mention its nick- 
name, series number and details 
of the transmission (Stardust, 
Mark II, Hydrochange”’) blazoned 
all over it in anodised aluminium. 
One manufacturer even goes so far as 
to put his racing record on the lid of 
the boot. But at least all this writing 
is integral with the car; what is 
really insupportable is to be expected 
to show a durable transfer in the 
back window saying “ Another Chas- 
seur from International Automobiles 
Ring XYZ 5432.” 











Last School of All 


By H. F. ELLIS 


If the extreme Socialists have their way with the Public Schools 


HEN, on the tiny silver 

V \ screen, I heard and saw the 

Socialists baying once again 
for the abolition of the public schools 
a number of curious thoughts flashed 
into my mind. The oddest perhaps 
was that, if this threatened “integra- 
tion” (so much kinder a word, somehow 
than disintegration) comes about, there 
will one day be amongst us the last 
living Old Etonian, the only man in the 
world with the right to wear that 
empire-gathering tie. How lonely he 
will be at the annual dinner, how cut 
off from the society of people of the 
right sort. 

There will be a surviving Wykehamist 
or two, I suppose, an Old Harrovian 
here, a Carthusian there, an Old 
Salopian said to be still dusting the 
ancient oar above his fireplace every 
morning; and it may be that these last 
relics will drift together, as elephants 
are said to do when the end approaches: 

Ex-public school man (96) would like to 
meet another, view companionship and 
exchange of reminiscences. H.M.C. schools 
only. Write Box 2146 enclosing group 
photo, school report, clothes list, or other 
proof of membership. 

By some such means, I think, the last 
OBs will link hands in the face of final 


extinction, until the day comes when 
only one—the last ex-public schoolboy 
of all the ex-public schools remains: as 
fabulous a survivor as any Civil War 
veteran, an old old crumbling creature, 
no longer satirised, despised, denounced 
as a privileged snob but cherished, 
sought out, visited as though he were 
some sacred shrine, besieged by pub- 
lishers for his memoirs, cajoled by the 
Cliff Michelmore of the day into a 
reedy pipe, of “ Fag!” and an explanation 
for the benefit of viewers, of that 
strange forgotten cry. 

That was the oddest thought, among 
many others. But there had scarcely 
passed through my mind a vision of all 
the extraordinary material that would 
become available to purchasers in a 
great Public Schools Surplus Disposals 
Sale—the fielding cups, the shields, the 
truckle beds, curiously carved desks, 
ageing French masters, rackets and 
fives courts, miniature rifle ranges, 
portraits of past Headmasters in oils, 
the dormitory ware, red blankets, pro- 
fessional cricket coaches, back numbers 
of school magazines, stained glass 
windows presented by parents, tattered 
gowns, props for the annual perform- 
ance of The Tempest, Dante’s Inferno in 


massive leather from the bottom shelves 
of the library, The Grandeur that was 
Greece (set of fifty), the bread baskets, 
horse-drawn mowers, Ist XV_ caps, 
English Hymnals, elms, rookeries and 
all the other paraphernalia of wealth 
and privilege—I had hardly, as I say, 
had time to wonder what bids there 
would be for Clifton’s Close (“as 





“Clickety-click ~ 
point Kelly’s eye.” 
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ivertised by Henry Newbolt”) or 
Rugby’s (“with commemorative 
jue”), before the face of Mr. 
tskell popped up on the screen, 
sely attended by that of Mr. Kenneth 
ris, and words were spoken that 
ed my imagination in its tracks. I 
| been guilty of tolling the bell for 
public schools before the certificate 
; signed. 
Mir. Gaitskell made it clear that, 
ough the schools worth integrating 
ld indeed be integrated into the 
e educational system, there was no 
ntion of making illegal the running 
privately operated schools: that 
ild be too severe an infringement of 
sonal liberties; and he agreed with 
Harris, so I understood, that there 
ld thus be nothing to prevent an 
tegrated” school from setting itself 


up again, just round the corner, on the 
old unfettered basis. Furthermore, 
there would be no sudden overnight 
seizure of these ancient establishments 
but rather a gradual process of negotia- 
tion and exchange of views to work out 
how they could most smoothly and 
effectively be integrated. Religious 
foundations, Mr. Gaitskell rightly added, 
would need to be the subject of 
discussion. 

Now we have a very different picture. 
Not a clear picture perhaps, but 
different. When the State begins to 
take over, what, we have to ask our- 
selves, does it take? Not the Headmaster 
and staff, who can hardly be made 
subject to a compulsory employment 
order; not the boys, a sadly non- 
comprehensive lot, who must similarly 
be free to transfer themselves, if their 
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parents so wish, to one of these private 
establishments that the Socialists don’t 
intend to forbid; not even, one supposes, 
that rich prize the Governors. What 
then? The grounds and _ buildings— 
those they must certainly have. The 
chattels, goal posts, old lino, hassocks, 
algebra books, etc.? To these the 
Government would be welcome I dare 
say, at a knockdown compensatory 
figure. The name? Ah, there’s a point 
to chew on. For if the State doesn’t 
take the name, what has it got except a 
staggeringly higgledy-piggledy collection 
of halls, unsuitable classrooms, wood- 
work shops, ex-private houses and 
draughty labs, most of which are due 
for replacement when the current 
Appeal reaches £250,000? Yet it can’t 
take the name, for if it does who shall 
say that a new kind of ex-public-school- 














“Sorry, I didn’t catch what he said. I was only looking at him and listening to his voice.” 
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State-school snobbery will not swiftly 
defeat the object of the whole exercise? 

So where are we? I have heard it 
whispered that, once their grounds and 
buildings are taken from them, the old 
foundations will never find the money 
to restart themselves round the corner 
or anywhere else, so that the promised 
freedom to do so is a hollow mockery— 
that in fact boys and masters and all 
will have no option but to let them- 
selves be integrated lock, stock and 
barrel. I don’t believe this for an 
instant. If there is one thing the old 
public schools have learnt the trick of 
it is raising money. Hands up the 
Appeal Committees who have failed to 
exceed their target figures in the past 
ten years! And when parents, Governors, 
Old Boys, well-wishers and industrial 
firms respond so readily to circulars that 
speak merely of “ever increasing costs,” 
“the need to maintain the high reputa- 
tion, etc. etc.” and “the urgent require- 
ment for a new biological laboratory,” 
what will they do, to what heights of 
generosity and seven-year covenancy 
will they not rise, when the call is to 
save the dear old place from total 
extinction? 

The money will be there all right. 
The middle classes will defend the keep 
with unyielding tenacity, nor will the 
walls of their most cherished institution 
fall down because Miss Alice Bacon 
sounds her trumpet. I see lively days 
ahead. I see the boys of Windsor Com- 
prehensive making the best of the 
frowning bastions in which they find 
themselves immured and wondering 
what the hell sort of a game can be 
played against that ridiculous Wall, 
while just round the corner Eton 
College pursues its privileged studies in 
a brand new lay-out of glass walls, 
bright paint and oil-fired heating with 
perhaps a Barbara Hepworth or a 
Henry Moore guarding the ultra- 
modern cricket pavilion. All over the 
country, it seems to me, we shall have 
this strange reversal of fortune, until the 
beauty and convenience of the crystal 
palaces occupied by Harrow and 
Cheltenham, Marlborough and Fettes, 
Sedbergh and Malvern will raise such 
a cry of “privilege” that the Govern- 
ment will be forced once again to 
integrate these new-old establishments 
—offering, I dare say, to return their 
ancient premises to the dispossessed 
scholars and staff by way of compensa- 


























tion. If at this stage the Conservatives 
win a General Election and decide to 
dis-integrate the public schools, as a 
change from re-undenationalising steel 
and road haulage, even my far-seeing 
prophetic eye is unable to discern just 
who will move to which building when. 
Is it possible that in the confusion half 
the boys will turn up at each place, thus 





producing at last a really integrated 
classless comprehensive State controlled 
privately run public school known e.g. 
as Clifton College GS? I very much 
hope so. 

For, working days or holidays, 

And left or anti-prole days, 

There ’ll be great days and jolly days 

At the last School of all. 


The Vegetable Path to Peace 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


F peace processions there must be, 
if there could be no place to which 

it is more appropriate to walk in 
such a cause than Assisi. The tem- 
perature avas not far short of 90 in the 
shade on a late September Sunday and 
all honour was due to those persistent 
walkers who made the _ twelve-mile 
journey from Perugia under the mid- 
day sun. If some had beards and some 
had not, if it looked suspiciously as if 
some had, like the labourers in the 
vineyard, joined up at the eleventh 
hour somewhere on the outskirts of 
the town, if some sloped guiltily off to 
neighbouring cafés rather than await 
the end of the interminable speeches in 
favour of peace by which they were 
regaled beneath the mediaeval castle 


that stands up over St. Francis’s birth- 
place, who shall complain? 

What interested me more than such 
uncharitable carping were the slogans 
on the banners, which they had so 
manfully carried through the heat of the 
day. Some cried straightforwardly for 
“Peace, peace, peace.”” That was fair 
enough. It was the object of the 
exercise. Some called for “ negotiation” 
and denounced “nuclear tests.” No 
one could complain of that. A Japanese 
gentleman of the left wing made an 
impassioned speech, denouncing the 
war-mongering activities of the “ Wash- 
ington-Bonn-Tokyo Axis.” To most 
of us it was news that the Government 
of Japan had any finger in this particular 
pie one way or the other, and it did 
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not appear that the Umbrian peasants 
ho listened to him—even those who 
nderstood Japanese—were greatly in- 
terested in his argument. But one of 
he purposes of the demonstration was 
to uphold the rights of free speech, so 
f that was what he wanted to say why 
houldn’t he say it? 

Yet there were other stranger ban- 
Two especially took my fancy: 
me proclaimed that the hope of the 
vorld’s peace lay in “a return to active 
.aturalism”; another asserted that 

vegetarianism is the first step on the 
oad to non-violence.” 

I was troubled by the vegetarians. 

One would have thought that if a 
nan was working for peace he would, 
t least as a matter of tactics, have 
nade peace as it were a Highest 

ommon Factor—have argued “There 
re many other matters on which we 
liffer, but at least we all want peace. 
et us first concentrate on that.” One 
vould not have taken the opportunity 
to insist unnecessarily on differences, to 
nvent new qualifications without which 
no one could be accepted a true friend 
f peace. I have myself nothing against 


ers. 


vegetarians. I happen to be rather fond 
of fish, and many is the time when 
fellow guests have been wading into 
the beef and two veg. that I have 
myself been more than content with 
a gentle omelet. But it has never 
occurred to me to shout “ warmonger” 
at. them as they took a cut off the joint. 
I would not myself have thought that 
the peace-loving vegetarians were doing 
their own causes any particular good by 
linking them together. For, alarming 
as the international situation may be, 
surely the most pessimistic would admit 
that the chances of avoiding a world war 
are somewhat brighter than the chances 
of persuading the whole world to go 
vegetarian. First things first, I would 
argue, if I were a vegetarian. Let us 
first establish peace and then, peace 
established, it will be time enough to 
bring in the nut cutlets. If they had 
said, “‘Non-violence is the first step 
toward vegetarianism,” it would at any 
rate have made sense, even though 
some of us of little faith would be more 
anxious to take the first step than to go 
on to the end of the road. But to say 
that vegetarianism is the first step 





“In short, you are making the pace too hot for the others, Brother ones.” 
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In next Wednesday’s PUNCH 


HAUTE CUISINE 
by ffolkes 


PREP-SCHOOL 
SWANKER 


by Richard Usborne 


and articles and drawings on 
MOTORING 
by 
Brockbank, Langdon, Smilby, 


C. J. Bayliss and Christopher 
Martin 











towards non-violence is merely to say 
that we are very unlikely to get to 
non-violence. 

The argument, I suppose, is that 
meat-eaters are clearly more careless of 
animal life and ergo likely to be more 
careless of human life than the nut- 
and-carrot brigade. I can follow the 
argument. ‘The question is whether it 
works out like that. There might just as 
well, it seems to me, be some equation 
of compensation by which they took 
out on men what they had spared the 
animals. Those who kill animals most 
are notoriously always very fond of 
them—or so at least they tell us. I once 
knew a very sensible and very dis- 
tinguished vegetarian. He told me that 
some vegetarians were very kind and 
some were very cruel. Some saw it all 
in proportion and some were fanatical. 
The fanatics, he said, were mostly 
women from Manchester. Whether or 
not this was a slander on the vegetarian 
women of Manchester, whether the 
accusation against them, if it ever was 
true, still remains true to-day I cannot 
tell, but the general conclusion of his 
survey, which was that some vegetarians 
were nice and some were not so nice 
and that they were in fact not so very 
different from other people and other 
animals, was, I suspect, true. Bulls after 
all feed on grass and gore men. 

Hitler and Mussolini moreover were 
both keen vegetarians . . . and their 
steps on the road to non-violence were— 
shall we say?—somewhat faltering. 
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ON TEN YEARS OF 
CONSERVATIVE 
GOVERNMENT 





On October 25 this year the Government 
will have been in power for ten years, 
having been re-elected twice, each time 
with a bigger majority. This is as good 
a moment as any to take a look round 
and see, without taking sides, how we 
have been getting on. 


533 


HEN Mr. (now Sir Winston) Churchill led his 

forces to victory ten years ago, there was 

rationing of coal, butter, bacon, cheese, eggs, 

meat and sweets. Mr. Mussadeq was in 
power in Persia, nationalising the installations of Anglo- 
Iranian. We were at war with North Korea. The Festival 
of Britain had closed less than a month before, but the 
Battersea Pleasure Gardens lingered on in the hope of getting 
back a little of the £12,000,000 that exciting function had 
cost. Mr. Burgess and Mr. Maclean, of the Foreign Office, 
were not at home. There was only one television channel. 
Bingo was illegal. 

A mere decade later, there is no rationing of anything. 
Mr. Mussadeq is no longer in power in Persia, or indeed 
anywhere else, and at the time of writing British Petroleum 
shares stand at 43/9. We are not at war with North Korea. 
The Battersea Pleasure Gardens are still open, having been 
returned to private enterprise. Mr. Burgess and Mr. 
Maclean have been found gainful occupation in Moscow. 
There are two television channels and talk of a third. Bingo 
flourishes everywhere. 

This looks like an uninterrupted record of success, though 
it is only fair to say that none of these particular items were 
mentioned in either the Conservatives’ 1951 election mani- 
festo or in the King’s speech a little later, except in a rather 
general way (“we must share in a supreme effort to restore 
world peace”). 

But as a matter of fact the Government did not offer 
anyone a good time in 1951. “The Conservative Party,” 
said the Conservative Party, “offers no bribes to the electors. 
We will do our best to serve them and to make things better 
all round, but we do not blind ourselves to the difficulties 
that have to be overcome.” By way of a start, they reduced 
the allowance of foreign currency for travel from £100 a 
year to £50, and two months later to £25. 

In compensation, they promised to keep open the Festival 
Gardens for a maximum of five years, no doubt-to entice 
people to stay at home. 

Only later did they begin to offer us circuses as well as 
bread. Probably the year 1953 went to their heads. In 
1953 we had Sir David Eccles’s Coronation; the war in 
Korea ended; Mr. Mussadeq was overthrown; and Stalin 
died. The Conservatives were not actually responsible for 
any of these achievements except the first, but things of this 
kind give you a sort of euphoria. From that time on, we 
were liable to be told that our standard of living was to be 
doubled in the next twenty-five years, or that we had never 
had it so good. Mr. Macmillan, the handsome and talented 
Minister of Housing and Local Government, said in a phrase 
that deserves to be better known, “It’s not my duty to go 
about stopping people from doing things.” 

There are twenty odd years still to go before our standard 
of living is to be doubled, assuming that the brief war with 
Egypt into which the Conservatives tumbled us in 1956 has 
not upset the schedule; but we are making some decent 
progress in that direction already. Members of Parliament, 
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THE HEAT AND 





Mr. Harold Macmillan in 
1951, preparing to build 
300,000 houses a year. 


Mr. Harold Macmillan in 
1961, preparing to defend 
the inhabitants of West 
Berlin. 


BURDEN OF THE 


Mr. R. A. Butler in 1951, 
preparing to put the nation’s 
economy on a stable footing. 
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DAY 





Mr. R. A. Butler in 1961, 
preparing to support the 
police action in Trafalgar 
Square on September 17. 


or instance, earned a mere £1,000 a 
year in 1951; to-day with their expenses 
they get £1750. Peers got nothing and 
ow get expenses of £3 3s. a day. 
Judges got £5,000 a year; now it is 
£8,500. The surtax* level has been 
raised from £2,000 to £6,000. In 1951 
a professional footballer averaged about 
£800 per annum throughout his career; 
o-day the sky’s the limit. 

Ten years ago, a doctor’s prescrip- 
tion was given away; to-day it is worth 
10 less than two shillings. Wigs, teeth 
ind spectacles have all appreciated in 
No wonder the Government, 
lated by their sense of achievement, 
abolished the farthing last year as an 
zmount beneath the consideration of 
itizens of the affluent society. True, 
the farthing was only worth one-fifth 


alue. 


of a 1951 penny, or rather less, but this 
kind of inflation was not the Govern- 
ment’s fault. It was due to people 
buying too many cars and washing- 
machines on _ hire-purchase, and 
consuming too much old port and 
over-ripe pheasant. 

What has the Government done 
besides making us richer? 

In half a dozen different ways its 
activities have changed our lives. For 
example, the Baking Industry Act of 
1954, which prohibited night work in 
bakeries, has made it impossible to 
have a hot new loaf for breakfast. The 
Harmful Publications Act of the same 
year has deprived us of our horror- 
comics. The Betting and Gaming 
Act of 1960 has greatly reduced the 
pressure on Metropolitan magistrates, 


whose courts used to be full of young 
people charged with “frequenting” 
chemin-de-fer parties. The draws for 
Premium Bonds give us the same kind 
of excitement we used to have in the 
days when it was legal to print the 
results of the Irish Sweep, even 
though the prizes are rather more 
meagre. Entertainment-tax has been 
taken off the price of admission to 
cricket grounds, a belated admission 
that county cricket is no longer enter- 
taining. The admission of ladies to the 
House of Lords has made that chamber 
more gracious than ever, and the 
invention of life-peers has enabled the 
Appointments Secretary to recommend 
honours to deserving men without first 
ensuring that they were sterile. 

Some of the stalwarts who helped to 


After six years of Socialism 





After ten years of Tory Rule 
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secure the passing of these measures 
have since stood down to make room 
for others, but they should not be 
forgotten. We must remember Dame 
Florence Horsbrugh, whose Teachers’ 
Superannuation Bill slid gently down 
the Government’s order of priorities 
until it finally slid off the end, taking 
Dame Florence with it. We must 
remember Captain Harry (now Lord) 
Crookshank, whom  Cross-Bencher 
recommended the Government to use 
more frequently to wind up debates, 
and who was hurriedly shuffled up to 
the Lords. Let us not forget Mr. 
Geoffrey Lloyd, whose maiden speech 
prompted  Punch’s parliamentary 
reporter to tip him as a future Prime 
Minister, and whose years at the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power have 
secured him a firm place on the back 
benches; nor Mr. Patrick Buchan- 
Hepburn, now Lord Something, whose 
dignified tenure of the office of Chief 
Whip was deservedly rewarded by the 
Governor-Generalship of the West 
Indies. We should never lose sight of 
Mr. Alport, now Lord Alport, so suit- 
ably translated from the CRO to the 
hard practical world of the Rhodesias. 
The Government has still many 
urgent problems before it, many of 
which are being discussed at Brighton 
this week. Unfortunately, as they were 
told at Blackpool last week, by Mr. 
Crossman, they have only another year 
in office. After that questions like 
corporal punishment, Blue Streak, 
capital gains, the election of bishops, 
etc., are, it seems, to be in other hands. 


SAYINGS OF THE 
DECADE 


The first seven years in opposition are 
always the most difficult. 
Mr. Iain Macleod 


Mr. Churchill may have made mistakes, 
but he never made the mistake of becoming 
Minister of Agriculture in a Conservative 
Government. 

Mr. 'Tom Williams 


The word “never” is one which in 
politics can only be used in its general 
relativity to the subject. 

Mr. Winston Churchill 


I hope nobody will attempt to deduce 
anything from my answer, which was 
intended to be purely evasive. 

Mr. Duncan Sandys 


Let us face it—most of the speeches on 
both sides of the House make no sense at 
all to ordinary men and women. 

Mr. Aneurin Bevan 


Members of Parliament are becoming 
fungi on the walls—absorbing, absorbing 
and absorbing, but having nothing con- 
structive whatever to do with what we 
absorb. 

Mr. Harry Legge-Bourke 


I am always prepared to look at any 
evidence in order to confirm an opinion to 
which I have already come. 

Mr. Hugh Molson 


I don’t think much of the law officers of 
the Crown—I think they’re a_ seedy- 
looking bunch. 

Mr. Desmond Donnelly 


I do not want to be accused of encourag- 
ing anybody to do anything. 
Mr. Hugh Gaitskell 





Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, 
Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, later 
Chairman of AE! (now 
Lord Chandos). 


THESE 











General Lord Ismay, 


Secretary of State for 


Commonwealth Rela- 
tions (now General 
Lord Ismay). 
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Captain Harry Crook- 
shank, Minister of 
Health, later Lord 
Privy Seal (now Lord 
Crookshank). 





YOU 
HAVE LOVED 


Mr. Anthony Eden, 
Foreign _ Secretary, 
later Prime Minister 
(now the Earl of 
Avon). 





Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, 
Minister of Fuel and 
Power (now Mr. 
Geoffrey Lloyd). 





CONSERVATIVE FREEDOM WORKS 


cy 
Mau-Mau crushed 


Women admitted to the House of Lords 


Lady Chatterley’s Lover published 
Crichel Dowr returned to its owner 
National Service ended 

China reeognised 


A sort of Balance-sheet 


Dr. 


Nyasaland compelled to federate with the Rhodesias 


Horror Comics suppressed 


Lord Stansgate not admitted to the House of Commons 


Stansted chalkpit case glossed over by the Lord Chancellor 


Streetwalkers barred from streets 


S——z 
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All 
Dressed Up 
and 
Nowhere to Go 


A Poor Man’s Guide to the Affluent 
Society 


By MALCOLM BRADBURY 


7—How to Stay Poor 


ET me not give the impression that the consumer 
i society which I have described in these articles is a 
grim, anonymous world, a world harsh to live in; it is 
clear tha if this were so few of us would wish to live in it. 
As it is, most of us do. most of us have, indeed, never had it 
so good, and since both of our political parties are dedicated 
to enlarging its style and its scope we may assume that it is 
what we all want. It is a pleasant world, a world that softens 
the harsh realities, a world that doesn’t strain us too hard. It 
is a world that is dedicated to happiness; it tells us what 
happiness is (happiness is buying things) and then provides 
the opportunity for it. It is a world in which human decency” 
and respect still have their place; thus Dr. Ernest Dichter 
tells us in his book The Strategy of Desire that he has dis- 
covered by motivation research that undertakers will improve 
trade if instead of going to a house of mourning and asking 
‘Where’s the body?” they say ““Where’s Mr. Smith?” So 
things which were once done because humanity was con- 
sidered a value are being done again; they are good for 
business. Friendliness has not gone; thus if you omit to 
renew your subscription to Reader’s Digest you will receive 
a letter from a most amiable girl saying that she is your 
friend and can scarcely sleep at nights until you renew. 
Public relations takes over the equipment of private relations— 
and the pleasantnesses and decencies of life are not lost, just 
used differently. The consumer society is a pleasant and 
lulling experience, like stepping into a warm bath, and it 
would be churlish to deny the pleasures of it. 

There are, however, some few people who feel that they 
do not belong. These people are vestigial non-consumers, 
people who, perhaps, prefer respect to casualness, private 
relations to public ones, good character to fulfilled personality, 
individual steadfastness to group dynamics. Such people, 
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encouraged by dissident trouble-makers, intellectuals, and 
the like, have of course only themselves to blame. The 
American Association of Advertising Agencies, having dis- 
covered that there are a lot of people in America who don’t 
like advertising (in spite of an advertising campaign to show 
that advertising plays an essential part in want-creation, 
which keeps the economy buoyant and the dustbins full), is 
getting to the root of the trouble, which is not that people 
don’t like advertising (they do) but that they are made to 
dislike it by thought-leader groups. If these could then be 
exiled or imprisoned, all would be made well. It is, however, 
with the problems of those who, because of a commitment to 
old-fashioned standards or a stricter style of living, find 
themselves out on a limb that I wish to deal to-day. It is 
evident that in the consumer society the problems of living 
the cultured, the eccentric, the secluded, the unstylish and the 
serious life are somewhat increased. It is not easy to find 
answers to this problem; but I have. The three solutions 
are: voluntary poverty, provincialism and agrarianism. 

In consumer societies, the general aim is to obtain many 
goods and display them. This is called Conspicuous Con- 
sumption, and means that when the people next door have a 
fitted carpet put in the bathroom they have to ask you in 
and fill your bladder up with liquor in order to make the fact 
known. Clearly in such a context what I have called else- 
where the new Conspicuous Inconsumption takes on a new 
and terrifying urgency. You have your bathroom taken out 
and turned into a pigeon-loft. It may be inconvenient, but 
it is the decent thing to do. To be without a car, a washing- 
machine, a television set or a flush toilet can be in a modern 
society the only means of salving one’s integrity. Explain to 
your friends that you sold the car in order to have more 
money to spend on your collection of butterflies, or that you 
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gave your television set to World Refugee Year. It may be 
hard at first, but it does show that you are serious, after all. 

Voluntary poverty of the sort I have described has in fact 
been institutionalized by certain professions, where com- 
mitment to old-fashioned sorts of value is thought sufficiently 
pleasant and rewarding to preclude the necessity of offering 
a substantial remuneration. The teaching, and particularly 
the academic, profession is of this sort. Since the entrant is 
clearly a believer in education, culture, discrimination and other 
liberal values of decreasing social use, he is encouraged to 
think of himself as marginal to the society by a symbolic 
poverty enforced by his salary. At the same time he feels 
himself to be monastic; he has, that is, given up worldly 
goods in his retreat from the world. He does his work because 
he enjoys it, while in the rest of society, it is taken for granted, 
other people do not work for pleasure but for money. With 
voluntary poverty then goes voluntary failure, or the enjoy- 
ment of one’s uselessness. One group which has taken up 
the style of poverty and failure—beside the academic 
profession—is the Beat Generation. The ideal of the Beat 
Generation is to live wholly deviant lives, pursuing deviant 
arts such as jazz, dope-taking and reading. Both the academic 
profession and the Beat Generation share a great deal, in 
situation and in sympathies, with a third deviant group. These 
are the criminal classes, who are now widely recognized to be 
in protest against the kind of world in which we live. The 
intending failure is advised to make his choice, bearing in 
mind that criminals are under no compulsion to publish. 

There is, however, one important note to add. To suppose 
that poverty requires less effort or money than wealth, or that 
failure is simpler than success, is to misunderstand the 
cardinal rule, which is: In an affluent society, failure is much 
more difficult than wealth; and it costs just as much. This 
observation—acolytes have called it Bradbury’s Law—is so 
evidently true, so clearly right, that it might serve as the 
moral for life in our modern world. In non-consumer 
societies, wealth is conspicuous, while no one stands out by 
his poverty; in consumer societies, poverty is conspicuous. 
It is thus only in consumer societies that people can voluntarily 
choose poverty, the point being that if you want to be a 
failure you need much more conscious effort than if you 
want to be successful. This kind of failure is a component of 
a technologically advanced and rich society; anywhere else it 
would not be noticed. As in voluntary agrarianism, which I 
shall deal with later, it is pleasant to live like a peasant so 
long as one isn’t. 

Failure is, I say, not only harder but more expensive. It 
is so because in our time the individual taste and the cultivated 
interest need extra effort and extra money, because very few 
people are interested in these things; they are after all the 
pursuits of a marginal group. Thus to-day it is expensive to 
like good plays, because it is no longer economic to keep 
local theatres open; and so one has td go to London. One has 
to travel miles to see modern art or to find a bookshop where 
the bookseller knows something about the books he sells. 
Good design of any sort is expensive particularly because it is 
usually imported. Since failure means having essentials other 
than the essentials of the broad run of society, the failure has 
these days to have a considerable income and a sharp eye for 
a bargain. The failure spends just as much money as the 
successful man, but he has nothing—or no things—to show 














“Liked It, hated her.” 


for it, except the quality of his own self. There is, then, 
room at the bottom, too. 

The only trouble is that fashion has a way of catching up 
with you; and this is yet another reason why poverty is 
costly. One has always to keep one step ahead, because once 
one is in the fashion-cycle, one is sunk. A friend of ours, a 
Professional Failure, bought a television set and put it in-his 
lavatory. He is now on the point of selling the thing, at.a 
painful loss, because he now learns that the latest thing is to 
have television in every room in the house, including the 
one he chose. The lesson is that if one is going in for failure 
one must go the whole hog. It is no use having anything 
that can be taken up by others. The trouble is that deviance 
itself is now thorougly fashionable, and all forms of with- 
drawal and protest are falling into the hands of the wrong 
people. Now that everyone wants to live in slum apartments 
or cheap country cottages, life is hard indeed. 


Next week: Getting Back to Nature 


“In a 15,000-word booklet recently published, the Archbishop of 
Wales, Dr. Edwin Morris, says that there is drinking-is. in line with 
Christalism and that moderate no biblical evidence for teetotian 
principles.” — The Coventry Standard. 


So much for wrting on an empty stomach. 




















Executive Portfolio 


By R. G. G. PRICE 


When I hear people say the Government ought to be more businesslike, 1 remember 
the innumerable novels about Big Business and rather unkindly imagine something like 


this... 


“ HAT’S your thinking on 

V V this proposition higher-age- 

groups-impactwise, H.B.?” 

the Prime Minister threw at the Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer across the non- 
scratch top of the Cabinet table. 

The Foreign Secretary folded in a 


smile. That would get under H.B.’s 
skin. Already the Opposition press 


were hinting that he was getting too 
old to hope for the Premiership. 

The Chancellor played for time. “I 
think T.M. has come up with something 
really achievement-notable; but I should 
like to see a breakdown of his figures 








Urban District Councilwise before 
finalising my assessment.” 

Jock Henshaw, the boyish, greying 
Minister of Pensions, who had been 
summoned to the meeting and left 
leaning against the birchwood panelling, 
threw a carefully neutral look at his 
only ally, the Lord Chancellor, who 
wanted him to get the Colonial Office 
and thus block the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, who was due for promotion 
and had a claim on the Premier for his 
help in torpedoing the Lord President. 

Jock glanced down at his windswept 
natural suede shoes, the half-inch 


“Of course, overcrowding is our 


biggest problem.” 
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difference between his turnups that he 
had copied from the PM’s son, the old 
Florentine signet-ring that Wanda had 
given him as an engagement-present, 
the scar on his thumb where Wanda 
had smashed the pitcher of martinis on 
him. Eyes crinkling with the right 
amount of quizzical humour, Jock 
watched her present husband as he 
made a well-judged joke, leaning 
forward to look up the table at the PM. 

“T'll get the bastard,” he murmured 
to himself, “oh, how I'll get the 
bastard.” 


Andy never knew Philip these days. 
When they passed in the corridors of the 
Ministry he was always engrossed in 
a file or talking volubly to another 
Assistant Secretary. It was unpleasant 
to remember the time when he had 
been glad to drop into the flat and pick 
his brains about the balance of power 
in the Private Office. Now Philip was 
still gathering statistics for the men 
who wrote the Minister’s speeches and 
decided policy, while Andy would end 
up a Permanent Secretary in his early 
forties—unless, of course, something 
was done about it. He wandered down 
to the canteen and got a place by Lucy 
Chigwidden. Dear Lucy was getting a 
bore; but she opened the Parliamentary 
Secretary’s mail. 


Round a table in the Club dining- 
room a group of men in blue tuxedos 
were eating duck with maple syrup and 
chaffing Rollo Byng-Cathcart IV, who 
had just added a sixth to his five polo 
grounds. One of Jock’s shafts pricked 
through to the nerve and a momentary 
stare reminded the Minister of Pensions 
which of them contributed more to the 
campaign fund. 

“Tell the waiter I’d like another 
roll, Jock,” Rollo said casually and the 
jackals sniffed sport and moved in. 

Mortimer Home-Dutton, who man- 
aged the Byng-Cathcart interests in 
the northern constituencies and sat for 
Chipminster, said maliciously, ‘‘ How’s 
Wanda these days? I hear she’s nearly 
due for another Family Allowance.” 
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“Your wife tell you?” Rollo asked 
with a flash of his claws, knowing the 
Home-Duttons were on the point of 
separating. Jackals mustn’t run ahead 
of the hunter. 

Boy Merrybell, one of the Treasury 
team, tentatively raised the real business 
of the meeting, whether he was going 
to get the Governorship of the Whitsun 
Islands in return for his help in 
emasculating the Finance Act. 

“T think,” said Jock, “I can swing 
the Under-Secretary.” * 


The Chief Whip sat looking over the 
Division forecasts with the Chairman 
of the Party. “Our Estimators put 
abstentions at a maximum-minimum of 
4—.2, well within the limits of toler- 
ance.” 

“Three seems a dreadfully small 
sample,” the Chairman objected. 

“They’re a very sound firm,” the 
Chief Whip replied soothingly, making 
a mental note to discuss with the PM 
whether the old boy wasn’t losing his 
grip. If young Henshaw took over 
some of the work, it would put a spoke 
in the wheel of the Minister of Agri- 
culture and help to detach Henshaw 
from the Byng-Cathcart group. 


As Jock elbowed his way through 
the crowded House to the Front 
Bench, remembering to give boyish, 
confidential grins at half a dozen back 
benchers, he noticed that the air 
conditioning had been turned off. He 
looked along the row to the Minister of 
Works, who was giving himself vitamin 
injections with a studiously blank 
expression. It meant mischief. After 
the opening speeches the air would 
get stuffy and more Members would be 
in the Smoking Room and . . . something 
was going on that he didn’t know about. 
He was on the outside track. He felt 
ice in his bowels. When had it been 
hatched? ‘That unexpected invitation 
to shark fishing off Cornwall from the 
Minister of Defence . . . 

The speech was approaching its 
peroration: “. . . vote-appeal to newly 
enfranchised consumption-groups. It 
is basic to the Government’s thinking 
on this issue that status-enhancement 
shall go hand in hand with . . .” 


Meanwhile, in the Secret Mergers 
Division of the Common Market 
Secretariat... 


THEN 
AS 
NOW 


Sir Bernard . Partridge was 
born on October 11, 1861. 
His light, attractive drawings 
appeared regularly in Punch 


for many years before he 


became, unwillingly, the inheri- 
tor of Tenniel’s monumental 
style as chief cartoonist. 
(Butchers haven't changed 
much.) 





SS 


THE PANGS OF MATRIMONY !!! 


Casual Aquaintance. ‘‘ HEAR YOU’RE TO BE MARRIED, 
Mr. Rippes. CONGRATULATE you!” 


Mr. Ribbes. ‘‘ MuCH OBLIGED, BUT I DUNNO SO MUCH 
ABOUT CONGRATULATIONS. IT’S CORSTIN’ ME A PRETTY 
PENNY, I TELL YER. Mrs. RIBBES AS IS TO BE, SHE WANTS 
’eER ‘TROUSSEAU, YER KNOW; AN’ ‘THEN THERE'S THE 
FURNISHIN’, AN’ THE LICENCE, AN’ THE PARSON’sS FEES; 
AN’ THEN I ’AVE TO GIVE ’ER AN’ ’ER SISTER A BIT O’ JOOL’RY 
A-PIECE; AN’ WOT WITH ONE THING AN’ ANOTHER—SHE’S A 
*gEAVY WOMAN, YER KNOW, THIRTEEN STUN ODD—WELL, I 
RECKON SHE’LL A’ CORST ME PRETTY NEAR 'TWO-AN’-ELEVEN 
A PouND AFORE I GIT ’ER OME!” 


March 25, 1893 





Disenchantment 


S this the ale the ads make such a song about 
And loving hands on hoardings raise on high, 
Rich with the tang of hops that sturdy yeomen 
Nourished and nursed beneath a Kentish sky? 
Is this the ale the copywriter tells us 
Holds in its heart the gleam of morning dew 
And wears for a crown a cap of beaded bubbles— 
Can this be that blest brew 
I now see being piped across the pavement 
Out of a monstrous tanker, here in Town, 
Like some strange saline drip into the gaping 
Vaults of the “Rose and Crown”? 


— RODNEY HOBSON 
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War in the North-West 


B. BOOTHROYD 


Relics from the RAF Police 


T seems to me nothing but slackness 
| on the part of Lord Attlee, saying 
that he has no idea what sort of 
documents are in the forty boxes he’s 
packed off to University College. I 
intend to annotate my own papers 
pretty fully, particularly the box I’m 
preparing for dispatch to the Air 
Ministry, which begins with my lyrics 
to the tune of the Royal Air Force 
March—I may, on reflection, not in- 
clude this—and nineteen photographs. 
Eighteen of these show me as a 
sergeant-instructor sitting dead centre 
of groups of RAF Police, or roughly 
seven hundred sleuths in all, personally 
trained by me. All knees being crossed 
right over left, and all left wrists 
clasped in the fingers of the right hand, 
first impressions may be of eighteen 
prints from the same negative. Not so. 
A trained aerial reconnaissance eye will 
observe that the dear old tree in the 
background is sometimes gaunt and 
bare, sometimes fat with summer. 













CON SERVATIWE OR 









‘Bit much. Advocating flogging of 
criminals and supporters of the Common 
Market.” 


(“ Right, all under the tree!” we used to 
shout, “Get weaving, you’re like a lot of 
big girls!’’) 

But in the nineteenth photograph I 
am alone, in a crumbling dug-out, a 
dishevelled Army captain with an 
MC ribbon and stained but well-cut 
breeches, staring at a candle in a bottle. 
Air Ministry archivists may be puzzled 
by this; just as Lord Attlee’s biographers, 
confronted simultaneously with por- 
traits of the new, laughing Premier of 
1945 and the sobered victim of 
minor motoring mishaps of later years 
will undoubtedly ask, “Is it the same 
man?” 

Speaking for me, it is. 

The RAF Police School was situated 
in rural surroundings seven miles 
inland from Blackpool. I cannot, of 
course, give the map reference (Official 
Secrets Acts, 1911-1920). It was to 
Blackpool that we used to repair to 
escape from the war. Who shall blame 
us if we sought relief from the strains 
and pressures of the lecture-room, 
never knowing when the CO might walk 
in and catch us trying to write the Rules 
of Evidence on the blackboard with a 
hastily nipped-out fag-end, by dis- 
porting ourselves over a fish tea and a 
few rides on the big dipper? As we 
swooped over the switchback the civil- 
ians down below, refugees from the 
blitz in the far south, would give us 
admiring winks and waves, as much as to 
say how little such excitements must 
mean to us who, as they generously 
assumed, had been dog-fighting all week 
over the Channel. None of us had 
actually been in an aeroplane, not even 
the Chief Instructor, Warrant Officer 
Purdy, a schoolmaster from Norfolk 
who was nevertheless highly thought of 
as a result of broadcasting his poems 
after the BBC’s late news sometimes. 
“Wing tip to wing tip, five miles high,” 
one of them began. 

The School uniquely blended legal, 
scholastic and artistic life, with a 
binding skin of service procedure over 
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“I’m told they’re all more or less on 
the verge of nervous breakdowns—by the 
way isn’t your tax return overdue too?” 


all. We were novelists, musicians, 
justices’ clerks, choreographers and such 
other persons of more than five foot 
ten in height thought by the recruiting 
authorities to have some particular gift 
for instructing men in the techniques of 
breaking up riots in dance-halls. We 
needed a practical man at our head to 
keep our feet on the ground, and the 
appointment of our CO was a shrewd 
one. An imposing ex-car-salesman of 
absent-minded charm, he was at the 
same time a man of inner sensibility. 
He knew that the artist can’t be driven, 
and until the affair of Corporal Bell and 
the drum-kit he remained a gentle soul. 
Sometimes he startled newly arrived 
courses of trainee policemen with his 
set speech beginning, “Men, you have 
been with us for eight weeks,” and 
positively dismayed courses of out- 
going graduates with his other set speech 
(Men, you are going to be with us for 
eight weeks”’), but beyond an occasional 
routine shake-up—we were all sullen for 
a month after his decree that passing- 
out examinations should not in future 
be invigilated and marked by the in- 
structors concerned—he kept us a happy 
unit. Why the affair over Corporal 
Bell’s drums should have upset him so 
much was a mystery. Something 
psychological, we all thought. 

I was playing the saxophone in the 
band at that time, and saw it all at 
first-hand. Corporal Bell, a professional 
dance-band percussionist, was given 
permission to fetch his kit from the end 
of a south coast pier, with two days’ 
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leave to do it in. He took a week. His 
story was that the pier had been blown 
up as an anti-invasion precaution, and 
that the south coast boatmen wouldn’t 
row him out to salvage his drums from 
the wreckage. I imagine the Battle of 
Britain or something of the sort was on 
at the time (we only knew what we read 
in the papers), and in any case they felt 
they'd already done their bit over 
Dunkirk. This was bad enough. But 
the CO had the idea that drummers 
should sing the vocal chorus when giving 
concerts in the Officers’ Mess, and this 
Bell flatly refused to do. He was a 
dedicated musician, and said that sing- 
ing drummers had gone out with the 
Savoy Orpheans. He stood on his 
integrity, downed sticks, and was posted 
to Cairo. I could see that the CO had 
changed. The next day I had to march 
aman in on a charge of stealing a glove, 
and the CO gave him a week in the 
guardhouse like a shot. It seemed to me 
that the accused had a case. As he 
pointed out, he had two gloves already, 
what did he want with a third, which in 
any event was so big that when he put 
it on it dropped off? But that’s the way 
it goes. That’s war. And I think this 
was in the CO’s mind at that time, 
because he thereupon ordered a mass 
meeting of the tutorial staff, and told us 
that our trouble was, we didn’t know 
there was a war on. He didn’t actually 
cite the Bell affair, but we could tell. 
When bombs were falling on London, 
and our gallant lads were defending 
Tobruk, and the Russians were striving 
to retake Rostov, here was a member of 
the faculty who had flatly refused to sing, 
“Oh, Johnnie, Oh,” while drumming. 

But the question of how to get closer 
to the war was difficult, and I think I 
can take the credit for solving it. I went 
to him and suggested a play. I suggested 
Journey’s End. He was delighted. He 
said it was just the thing to bring home 
the horrors of war to us all. We could 
let off thunder-flashes back-stage, ideal 
for audiences who had never heard 
anything louder than a backfire in their 
lives. He said I could play Captain 
Stanhope, MC. 

But after this auspicious start, disaster. 
The atmosphere of the unit, always 
highly-charged emotionally, became 
electric with ambition and jealousy. 
Everyone wanted to be in the play. 
Most of them wanted to play Stanhope. 
An ex-cinema organist and a man who 








claimed to manufacture perforated 
brown-paper music for fairground 
roundabouts both wanted to play 
Private Mason, and slugged it out, with 
actual blood, behind the hard tennis 
courts. Many rivalries were more 
subtly manipulated, and what briberies 
went on in the way of swopped boots and 
acting ranks I wouldn’t care to say. 
Allegations of favouritism and 
discrimination flew thickly, and a 
number of trouble-makers had to be 
posted away, including two corporals 
who had written a play of their own 
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about the first 1,000-bomber raid on 
Cologne, which the CO and I agreed 
was rather slushy and sentimental. 
When the explosion came I was in the 
middle of it. The breeches sent down 
by the costumiers and labelled “ Stan- 
hope” were simply appalling in cut, fit 
and colour. Those labelled “Trotter” 
(the CO had told Purdy that he could 
play Trotter) were perfect to a 
degree. As I told the CO, I couldn’t 
possibly go on as Stanhope in anything 
but the best breeches. The play would 
be ruined. The Trotter part, on the 
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other hand, was that of a jumped-up 
ranker, and would only gain in depth if 
Purdy played it in what looked like a 
pair of mustard-coloured shooting knic- 
kers. To get Purdy to take this view 
was difficult. In the end the CO was 
obliged to give him a direct order to let 
me have the best breeches, and the play 
went on in an atmosphere of dissension 
and spleen. The final curtain had 
hardly fallen before my posting came 
through as NCO i/c Security Records 
at the Air Ministry. What with all the 
excitement, I’d forgotten that Purdy 
had wide administrative powers in the 
orderly room. 

Well, it suited me. I hated them all, 
with their petty schemings. And London 
was quiet. The second front was well 
away by this time. The V-weapons had 
banged their last. Only one excitement 
remained in store for me. I found a 
folder under my own name in a file of 
subversive activity suspects. I had, it. 
said published a collection of humorous 
articles reflecting on the way the Air 
Force was run, and should be kept an 
eye on. 

So when I finally send them my 
papers, at least they'll have a ready- 
made place to put them. I doubt if the 

ame can be said for University College 
and Lord Attlee’s forty boxes. 


Whatever 
became of oe 


. iodine lockets ? In the ’thirties our 
Hertfordshire store put on a display of 
iodine jujus that had the children 
milling around under the impression 
that it was another “set” like a con- 
ductor’s. The dummy wore a red 
iodine plastron, a locket on a cord and 
iodine insoles, while holding iodine 
soap and ointment arrowing their 
scarlet message. Iodine lockets would 
cure everything but astigmatism, ver- 
tigo and young love. How did they 
work? Did they operate on the cordon 
sanitaire principle like the asafoetida bag 
in “Tom Sawyer’? Where are they 
now these Western charms? Heirlooms 
in remote African kingdoms together 
with old dentist chairs? But no; 
tribal chiefs nowadays are graduates of 
the London School of Economics. 

: —58.C. 
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Bomb Tests 


The consumer must always be borne in mind 


To: Director of Product Tests 
From: Director-General, Consumer 
Protection Alliance 
S you know, I feel it cannot be 
A repeated too often that it must 
- be our concern always to keep in 
touch with the preoccupations of our 
members. Our current testing pro- 
gramme (economic plans, foreign minis- 
ters, parking meters, Bingo cards, space 
capsules, civil disobedience measures) 
shows one important omission—nuclear 
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weapons. In this field, as in so many 
others, tests have so far been the 
monopoly of the manufacturers. I need 
hardly remind you that, in the absence 
of published standards of performance, 
the results of such tests—even if we had 
them—would not be a reliable guide for 
consumers. 

The recent activity among manu- 
facturers suggests that this is an 
appropriate moment for the Consumer 
Protection Alliance to undertake a 
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“Well, that’s the last Jules Verne film you’ll be making in East Germany.” 
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thorough programme of testing the 
yarious available bombs, with a view to 
publication before new models make 
our findings out of date. 

I envisage that we should undertake 
a normal series of paired comparison 
tests, changing one variable at a time, 
in order to assess the relative efficiency 
and acceptability of atom/hydrogen, 
clean/dirty, self-sustaining fission/implo- 
sion and any other real or claimed 
product differences. This series of tests 
will necessarily be limited to British and 
French and American models, since 
others are not yet in widespread 
distribution. In acquiring samples we 
must of course follow our invariable 
practice of not dealing with the manu- 
facturer; if you have any difficulty, I 
will put you in touch with a man at 
the Admiralty. 

In addition to the usual technical 
laboratory work, it will be necessary to 
obtain consumer reaction in field tests. 
I suggest that initially we limit ourselves 
to isolated towns, with a view to the 
later use of an area of reasonable size, 
such as the Common Market. These 
tests will establish consumers’ overall 
preference, and preference for such 
factors as 

fall-out 

mushroom effect 

delivery arrangement (missile/bomb) 

flash 

radiation. 

Informants’ subjective assessments of 
the clean/dirty continuum should be 
measured on a semantic scale (e.g. 
“Would you say this bomb was very 
clean/clean/average/dirty/very dirty?’’) 
In this series of tests I imagine you will 
have to be more than usually careful in 
interpreting the answer Don’t know/ 
Can’t remember. 

Our report should also include the 
customary glossary of terms and list of 
models available, giving some such 
indication of value for money as cost per 
megaton, and of course nominating a 
Best Buy. 

The cost of this project will of course 
be unusually heavy, but I am confident 
that none of our members would wish 
us to refrain on that account. We may 
even be able to make an extra charge 
for the report, which will no doubt find 
a ready sale among uncommitted 
consumers. 

Follow-up tests in twenty years’ time 
might throw up some interesting results. 





“No more for me. I’ve got to toe the party line.” 


Doomed 


HEY say they’re going to shut our branch line, and 
Of course our station with it; that sweet place 
Where twice a day on weekdays you may stand 
Alone, the quiet sunshine on your face; 
Where the bees hum in the shell-edged plaiform-bed 
And the robin hops and the tortoiseshell saws its wings; 
Where you may dream, like the blue hills ahead— 
Till suddenly under the fretwork something pings 
And the stationmaster trundles from his lair, 
Climbs, pulls; the signals quiver, click and fall 
(None of your up-ones here); and look, look there, 
You can see it, hear it, engine, steam and all. . . 
The planners want to abolish this, they do; 
I think I rather see their point of view. 


— ANGELA MILNE 
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Drop Twenty Bricks 


T the end of an autumn holiday, 
A on the inland road from Dun- 
kirk to Calais, Purbright leaned 
against a gate watching tram-tugs 
towing barges along the canal. He had 
walked ahead out of the last village, 
leaving the family with the motor 
caravan, to do their final shopping. 
The tugs were tall and thin, their 
headlamps squeezed close together; 
they edged along the towpath rails, 
deriving power shakily from overhead 
wires. 

He heard a vehicle on the road 
behind him and turned sharply. It was 
a motor caravan, and he moved out to 
stop it. How smart its wheels and 





By A. H. BARTON 


hub-caps, he thought with pride and 
some surprise. It stopped. He crossed 
the road, opened the side-door, climbed 
into the back, shut the door behind 
him and sat down with his back against 


it and his feet under the table. “ Let’s 
have the tea now,” he said. ‘We've 
time before we need to sidle into 


Calais and the car ferry.” 

The heads of those in front turned 
round. The driver was not his son; 
the woman was not his wife. “We 
were about to stop for tea ourselves,” 
the woman said, “and we should be 
delighted to give you a cup.” The 


words were kindly, the voice dispirited. 
She got out of the car, reappearing at 











the back doors. ‘China or Indian?” 
she asked. She got in and sat down before 
her stove on what seemed to be a stool 
with a cushion on top. She pushed the 
sleeves of her heavy jersey up towards 
the elbows of lean brown arms, thus 
achieving in the accepted feminine 
manner a look of both elegance and 
practical ability. 

“China, please,” said Purbright. 
Delighted to find he stili had a voice, 
he tumbled headlong into explanation. 
“At any moment,” he concluded, 
“a motor caravan identical to this one 
will come along the road and I shall have 
to leap out and stop it.” He looked 
about him. “It is remarkable how 
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exactly like ours this is,” he said. 
“The only difference I can see is that 
stool my hostess is using, if it is a 
stool. That’s a fitting we have not got.” 

His host seemed disinclined to be 
drawn. He was now sitting on the 
flattened back of his driving seat, making 
bread and honey at the table. He wore 
immaculate drip-dry khaki, his hair was 
grey and his face brown and shaped for 
confidence; all he would ever need 
for shaving would be a thimbleful of 
brackish water and the driving mirror 
of a tracked vehicle. But there was 
something on his mind, some dis- 
satisfaction, and Purbright nervously 
started talking again. “French bread, 
tinned New Zealand butter and Sussex 
honey,” he said. “A symbol of the 
Common Market to come, perhaps?” 
No one said anything and he found 
himself unable to stop talking: “I 
must say I think the sooner we get into 
that Market the better. Let us tear 
down the customs sheds, dig that long 
tunnel, surge through it, spread out all 
over the Continent, and surge back 
again dragging the decimal system be- 
hind us and depositing it all along the 
right-hand sides of the roads of Britain.” 

His host gave him bread and honey 
but did not speak. His wife moved 
from her stool to the table and gave 
him a mug of tea. “The Continent of 
Europe is not vastly popular with me 
and mine just now,” she said. 

There was silence again, and again 
Purbright could not stand it. “But 
you do agree with me,” he said, “that 
the motor caravan is the perfect vehicle 
for a holiday?” He paused automati- 
cally for the response he had learned 
not to expect. “A purchase-tax-free 
car that sleeps four. No hotel bills. 
Absolute freedom of movement. No 
unwieldly van to tow and forget you’re 
towing. No need to frighten land- 
owners by proposing to spread great 
camps over their lands: you don’t 
camp in a motor caravan; you park, 
you raise the roof and park.” 

“Let’s raise the roof,” his host said, 
restlessly, and he and his wife did so. 
As always the extra head-room and 
the blue-and-white stripes of the ex- 
tended sides enlivened Purbright. “And 
a roof that goes up in four seconds,” 
he said. He continued to talk, less 


nervously now: “People suggest that 
the lavatory is a problem. The agents 
even tried to sell me a chemical drum 
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“Officially it’s an unofficial strike, but unofficially it’s an 
official one.” 


and what they called a Decency Cur- 
tain. But, great heavens above, the 
world is full of lavatories and even when 
there isn’t one about it is always 
practicable to improvise.” 

His host made a great effort and spoke: 
“T take much the same resolute line 
myself,” he said. 

This. time the silence lengthened 
until Purbright longed for the arrival 
of his family in their caravan. “But 
there does seem to be one disadvan- 
tage about these vans,” he then said. 
“We heard about it yesterday at the 
Bray Dunes camp.” He laughed 
tentatively. “It seems there was. a 
couple who woke up one morning a few 
days ago in some out-of-the way place 
to find that all four wheels had been 
replaced by bricks while they slept.” 
Now at last, his host and hostess seemed 
to come alive, staring at him, one from 
each side. “Proper charlies they must 
have looked and felt.” Purbriglit said, 
encouraged. “Real Common Market 
incident. French bricks for British 
wheels. All barriers down.” He caught 
sight of his van coming up the road. 


“There’s my van,” he announced. He 
opened the side door and jumped out. 
“They had to wait two days for new 
wheels,” he said, looking inwards and 
upwards from read level. 

His host opened his mouth to speak 
but changed his‘mind. As Purbright 
turned away he- glimpsed from his 
lower level the cushioned stool beside 
the stove. Awestruck, he looked up- 
wards again. “It’s not a stool,” he said, 
heedless. of the sound of his family 
motoring past behind him, the children 
shouting as they always shouted at 
fellow motor caravans. “'That’s right,” 
his host said. “It’s a heap of twenty 
bricks. French bricks for British wheels, 
you said it yourself.” 


Ww 


“*Passengers at one of the world’s busiest 
airports can attend services in a new all- 
denominational chapel. A special feature is a 
glass chapel screen which divides worshippers 
who have cleared customs from those who 
have not.” 

International Air Transport Association Press 
Release 
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Tips for European Stakes 


AY) erecenpore of words have already 
1 been poured out over Britain’s 
move into Europe. But the new 
instalment—that which began this week 
with Mr. Heath’s opening gambit in 
Paris, soon to be followed by detailed 
negotiations in Brussels—means_ busi- 
ness. The discussions will be long and 
tough. The British representatives will 
be caught between three fires—that of 
the Six, of the Seven and of the Ten. 
(Which Ten? The Dominions which, 
divided on many issues, are at present 
united in their determination to dis- 
courage this “European nonsense”). 

Mr. Heath, however, will go im- 
perturbably on. It is very unlikely that 
the British Government’s decision to 
apply for membership will be refused 
by the Six or hemmed around by such 
reservations by Britain as to make 
refusal inevitable. The resulting political 
damage would be catastrophic. What 
is much more likely is that the point 
of no return was reached when the 
application for membership was made 
and that the Government and their 
advisers had made the necessary recon- 
naissance of the negotiating terrain 
before that fateful announcement on 
August 1. 

That is the view of the many Stock 
Exchange firms which have been trying 
to console their impoverished clients 
with promises of what the Common 
Market will, in the longer run, do for 
some companies whose shares had been 
sliding until last week’s Bank Rate re- 
duction revived them. 

One such circular names ten com- 
panies which should benefit. Here is 


the list—with a summarised justification , 


for their selection: 

Leylands, the largest exporter of 
commercial vehicles. in the world; if 
they can do so well already what will 
they not achieve when their lorries no 
longer have to vault a tariff wall into 
Europe? 

Bowater Paper has plants in Belgium 
and France and 75 per cent of its 


earnings come from overseas interests. 

Davy Ashmore, makers of machinery, 
whose Chairman recently said “I have 
no doubt of our ability to compete.” 

Imperial Chemical Industries—at this 
price they must be cheap. 

Kleinwort Benson Lonsdale and 
Schroders: two merchant banks which 
will do more merchanting and more 
banking in a united Europe. 

Marks & Spencer—the inevitable 
(and quite rightly so). 

Rolls-Royce: it powers Europe’s jets. 

Wilmot-Breeden: in 1959 it had 
virtually no export trade; to-day nearly 
all new French and Italian cars carry 
this firm’s components. 

Distillers: no explanation needed. 

An eleventh promising starter for the 
European stakes is Rael-Brook, now 
the largest shirt manufacturer in Britain. 
It has subsidiaries in Europe. Chairman 
of the holding company, Mr. Harry 
Rael-Brook, has just announced 
increases of 26 per cent in sales and 19 
per cent in exports. Mr. Snowden 
once said that if the Chinese would 





Something Rich and Strange 


N 1745 the Duke of Argyll intro- 

duced the harvesting of seaweed on 
the Scottish island of Tiree. Plenty of 
people have followed his example, for 
it is one crop of which there never 
seems to be a shortage. Originally sea- 
weed was used in the manufacture of 
iodine, and there was a Gaelic saying 
about the island of Ulva to the effect 
that it had a harvest of gold on its 
shores—which was no more than its 
seaweed. Now many more uses have 
been found for it. 

By collecting the weed during the 
winter and spreading it out to dry, 
crofters can sell it for £8 a ton. The 
paint, paper, rubber, and textile indus- 
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only wear their shirts an inch longer 
Lancashire’s problem would be solved. 
(They didn’t and so Lancashire had to 
do it in another and better way.) 
British shirtings stand a better chance 
in Eurcpe than Lancashire cotton had 
in China. 

Some Stock Exchange backroom boys 
even put certain British motor-car 
manufacturers among the beneficiaries, 
Their argument is that there will be 
less “stop and go” in the control of 
the European economy. A smoother 
rate of expansion will help car makers, 
who in the past have served as the main 
shock-absorber in the Government's 
jerky control of the economy. Com- 
petition will be keener but the overall 
demand for cars in Europe will grow 
at a faster rate than before. In the 
circumstances the largest groups: Fords 
(alas no longer available to the private 
investor) and BMC are likely to come 
off best. Those which attract a very 
special kind of customer—Jaguars, for 
example—should also prosper. 

—- LOMBARD LANE 


tries all use a substance made from sea- 
weed. Lipsticks and sausage skins are 
made from it, 

Dairy farmers can increase the solids- 
not-fat quality of their milk by feeding 
seaweed meal. Sheep on the Orkney 
island of North Ronaldshay live almost 
entirely on neat seaweed for ten 
months of every year—being put to 
pasture only in the lambing season. 
This is probably shrewd business, for in 
Norway they have discovered that sea- 
weed meal can increase wool yields by 
20 per cent. 

One of the reasons why seaweed is 
so popular is because of the important 
“trace elements” it contains—about 
tenfold the content of land plants. 
Some people even claim that seaweed 
will make growth possible in the 
deserts around Kuwait. 

Gardeners near the sea use it. The 
organic matter and nitrogen content are 
similar to that of farmyard muck—but 
it is usually twice as rich in potash. 
Though the salt is said to cause harm, 
cabbages, celery, and beetroot thrive on 
it, but not potatoes. If you live too far 
from the sea to collect, liquefied sea- 
weed can be bought out of .a bottle. 

Any prospect of a seaweed shortage 
owing to increased demand? I am told 
that if every single holidaymaker took 
away half a ton, there would still be 
enough. — JOHN GASELEE 
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“ 





“IT am happy to say 
that good progress 1s 


being made with the 
restoration work.” 













. + » your partners for the supper waltz.” 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO MAKE 






“Entry number 34 is therefore 
disqualified.” 








“For the second successive year 
the classics prize goes to...” 
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“Finally, Mrs. Faraday tells 

me there are still a few hand- 

knitted oven gloves available 
at the WI stall.” 





“We are interrupting 
Professor Burbage’s talk for 
a gale warning.” 


winger 
PREPARATORY 
ScHooL 








“It is with regret that 1 have 
once again to announce an increase 
in fees.” 
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m=. tHe PLAY 
Androcles and the Lion 


The Shewing-up of Blanco Posnet 
(MERMAID 'THEATRE) 


Counterpoint (COMEDY) 


OTH Androcles and the Lion and 
The Shewing-up of Blanco Posnet 

are pretty rare birds to be trapped on the 
London stage, and are welcomed at the 
Mermaid, where Frank Dunlop has pro- 
duced them very intelligently. With the 
years some of the fizz has, admittedly, 
escaped. In the case of Androcles the 
cinema has hardened us to the horrors of 
the gladiatorial ring, and in that of 
Blanco Posnet it has made us only too 
familiar with the tough humours of the 
American wild west. Stili, it is inter- 
esting to be reminded that, writing 
before the First War, Shaw was a 
pioneer of the Western and must have 
done much research into the speech 
rhythms which now we all know so well. 
Both plays are parables about 
Christianity, at least Christianity as seen 
from Shaw’s special angle. The little 


tailor, one of the Christian prisoners 
about to be thrown to the lions, who 
turns Rome upside-down and makes a 
friend of the Emperor by taming a lion 
from whose foot he has lately pulled a 
thorn in the forest, is a fine character; 
and as subsidiary characters there are 
Lavinia, the cool girl. who politely 
refuses to be tempted by the nice young 
Roman captain, and Ferrovius, torn 
between his own strength and his ideal 
of meekness, who cuts a whole team of 
gladiators to pieces. ‘The play is still 
funny, and much of Shaw’s irony still 
comes off, but I think The Preface, 
which has always seemed to me among 
Shaw’s best, will outlast it. Davy Kaye 
is a charming Androcles, and his comic 
style is a reminder that Androcles began 
as a music-hall sketch. Jill Bennett and 
Edward de Souza play Lavinia and the 
Captain admirably, Peter Prowse is a 
doughty Ferrovius and Ronald Fraser an 
amusing Emperor, and Cal McCord 
surely the most blood-curdling lion on 
record. 

Blanco Posnet, which horrified the 
Edwardians by its frank attitude to God, 





Davy Kaye as Androcles and J1Lt BENNETT as Lavinia in Androcles and the Lion. And RONALD 
Fraser as Blanco Posnet in The Shewing-up of Blanco Posnet 








is a fable about a down-and-out with 
the gift of the gab who is due to be hung 
for stealing a horse, and defiantly shows 
up the corruption of a sheriff’s court 
before he is himself shown up, to his 
great embarrassment, as an innocent 
man who has risked his life for a mother 
and child. The humours of a strong- 
armed sheriff and his insubordinate jury 
have, as I said, grown too familiar 
through the cinema, but Posnet himself, 
the poetic bum with a chip on his 
shoulder, remains a rich creation. Ronald 
Fraser brings out with feeling his rage 
against society, Cal McCord is an 
excellent old-world sheriff, Alan Mac- 
Naughtan is good as Posnet’s mealy- 
mouthed brother, and Jill Bennett plays 
with dash the town vamp who saves her 
soul. 


Of the three one-act plays from the 
Dublin Festival, produced at the Comedy 
by Leila Blake, Harold Pinter’s A Night 
Out is easily the best, and shows a new 
and more straightforward Pinter. In 
episodes it tells the story of a young man 
bedevilled by a nagging mother, who 
makes a mess of murdering her and in 
the end is more securely in her trap than 
ever. Thrown in are an outing with a 
genteel tart and a works party at which 
he is made to look a fool. Some of the 
incoherent dialogue between the boy and 
his hearty footballing chums is out of 
the top Pinter drawer, and the scenes 
with his mother are disturbingly drama- 
tic. Out of a large cast Brian Peck and 
Anna Wing are the most effective, as the 
boy and his mother. 

Non-communication is also the basis 
of the other plays, but they are not 
nearly so successful. In Soldier from the 
Wars Returning a soldier in a _ bar 
gloating over his battle triumphs becomes 
hysterical and conscience-stricken and 
ends heavily bandaged and on crutches, 
an awkward flight into symbolism. It is 
not very well acted, except by Patricia 
Marks as the barmaid. In Barnstaple, 
by James Saunders, we visit a surrealist 
household where everyone has funny 
names, there is someone upstairs who 
constantly shoots at thrushes, the 


daughter wants to emigrate and her 
father is a crazy doctor who worries only 
about the health of his plants. His 
attitude to his patients is summed up in 
the comforting dictum “there is nothing 
Bits of this 


that old age won’t cure.” 
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play are amusing, but it fails sadly to 
hang together or to make any point 
éther than that we live in a mad world, 
which we knew already. The influence 
of N. F. Simpson is strong. Trevor 
Reid is the most consistent actor, as the 
doctor. — ERIC KEOWN 


AT THE PICTURES 


La Régle du Feu 

A Matter of WHO 

The Honeymoon Machine 

FTER more than twenty years, 

La Reégle du Jeu (Director: Jean 
Renoir) complete, although not exactly 
in its original form, is to be seen in 
London—by people able to catch a film 
show beginning at 11 p.m. (Apparently 
there are a surprising number of these, 
for the Academy now, by demand, has a 
“Late Night Show” every day except 
Sunday). I can’t help wishing this were 
available at more usual times; it is 
widely known by name as a classic, and 
until now we have had no chance of 
seeing it. 

But as I say, it’s not exactly the 
original. In the years after its. first Paris 
showing in 1939 it was either banned 
altogether or shown only in mutilated 
form, and what we have here is not the 
original but a reconstruction: the result 
of extremely careful and prolonged work 
done under the director’s personal 
supervision, but still a reconstruction. It 
may even in places. be better than the 
original, but after twenty years of 
changing taste and the normal effect 
of time on the memory certain details 
of editing are bound to be, however 
slightly, different. 

I don’t offer this bit of pedantry as a 
criticism or objection. The film is 
impressive and acidly amusing, and 
there are several memorable characters— 
though this is not the kind of story in 
which the characters develop; they 
remain fixed in the neat, ingenious, 
subtly balanced plot. The title refers to 
the rules of “the game” of high-class 
marital infidelity, but the mood is as far 
as possible from such treatments of the 
theme as the recent L’ Amant de Cing 
jours. This, for all its grotesquely comic 
detail, often has a bitter taste. The 
action passes mainly at the chateau of a 
wealthy Marquis (Marcel Dalio}, whose 
guests there include the man his wife 
loves, and his own mistress. The 
situation is reflected below stairs; but 
there, “the rules of the game” not being 
considered, a jealous husband tries to 
settle matters with a gun. By an ingenious 
but quite credible twist in the plot, his 
shot kills the Marquise’s lover and 
solves the other problem. Fadeout on 
the Marquis’s smooth decision to hush 
up the whole affair. 

_ Allowing for certain technical troubles 
inevitable with so old a film (the most 
obtrusive is a tendency to make con- 
Versations in large rooms too stagy and 
too uniformly loud), it is still very 
impressive indeed. The comparative 
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AF as Cheer 


Marcet Da tio as Robert de la Cheyniest, JEAN Renoir as Octave and Gaston Mopor as 
Schumacher in La Régle du Feu 


balance between the rich idlers and their 
servants is most cleverly held, and among 
the notable characters. is. Octave, played 
by the director himself, who forms a sort 
of link between the two groups and in 
effect precipitates the climax. How many 
films would stand up as well as this to 
what amounts to a first showing twenty 
years—and such years!—after they were 
made? If we’d seen it in 1939, and two 
or three times since in _ revivals, it 
would still have the feeling of a master- 
piece. 


The trouble with A Matter of WHO 
(Director: Don Chaffey)—which even so 
I found entertaining enough—is that 
somebody, possibly the “front office” 
but equally possibly the star or the star’s 
manager, seems to have insisted on 
having it brightened up at every oppor- 
tunity. The star is Terry-Thomas, and 
he has what for him is almost a straight 
part (it may have been my fancy, but I 
thought I caught a glimpse of a photo- 
graph of Peter Sellers hanging on the 
wall of his office or somewhere—that 
makes you think). He appears as a 
dedicated “germ detective” on the staff 
of WHO, the World Health Organisa- 
tion, and spends. most of the story 
chasing and tracking down possible 
contacts of a man- who, arriving at 
London Airport from the Middle East, 
is found to have smallpox. The part is 
written as. a light part, and it could be 
played as one—as light as Trent in 
Trent’s Last Case, say. But they won’t 
let it alone: they’re all the time anxiously 
looking over their shoulders at Terry- 


Thomas’s fans, and forcing dialogue, 
detail, action into the lowbrow-farce 
department. Thus, every time he tele- 
phones. from his. office we get a shot of 
the hero-worshipping switchboard girl 
and are supposed to laugh when she 
breathes. “ Yes, Archibald?’”; his car has 
to. be a comic vintage model, and he has 
to wear a deerstalker when driving it; 
there have to be double meanings, the 
obvious vaccination jokes, and a hint at 
the lavatory joke; and at last they’re so 
worried that they actually introduce a 
chimp. 

All this stuff is out of place, and totally 
unnecessary in what would be an enter- 
taining and interesting story without it. 
The film does give a suggestion of some 
of the work of the WHO and its im- 
portance, and there is genuine suspense, 
well contrived, as the tracking-down 
approaches its climax, It might have 
been a good light semi-documentary 
suspense piece; the attempts to ham it 
up in the conventional comic way just 
weaken it. 


The Honeymoon Machine (Director: 
Richard Thorpe) seems to me consider- 
ably more worthy of a London run, but 
it goes straight out on release. It’s a 
light comedy that succeeds perfectly 
in what it sets out to do, which is simply 
to entertain and amuse. The basic idea 
here is that some US Navy men, in port at 
Venice, devise a way to set their ship’s 
electronic computer working on the 
behaviour of the roulette wheel at the 
local casino. Shore-te-ship flashes about 
what the wheel does, and in due course 
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ship-to-shore flashes about what the 
computer. says it will do . . . and of 
course the computer is near enough 
right. to enable a clear-headed and 
unscrupulous Lootenant (Steve Mc- 
Queen) to come close to breaking the 
bank and, after a good many comic 
complications, win the Admiral’s 
daughter (Brigid Bazlen). The whole 
thing is bright, gay and sprinkled with 
excellent visual and verbal. gags;.I liked 
it. — RICHARD MALLETT 


ON THE AIR 


Commercial Cultures 


ELATEDLY Commercial TV is 

beginning to inject a measure of 
culture into its programmes, and for the 
present we need not ask why (who 
knows? Perhaps the programme con- 
tractors have been mad keen on the stuff 
all along, only to be frustrated at every 
move by the wicked Authority), as we 
extend a warm welcome to “Tempo.” 
For the moment this genial ramble 
round the arts is timed for five o’clock 
on a Sunday afternoon—to the infinite 
disgust of millions of Children’s Hour 
addicts—but it may at length pick up 
viewing figures and ratings attractive to 
the adman, when no doubt it will be 
transferred to a later spot in the pro- 
grammes and compete more directly 
with the BBC’s admirable “ Monitor.” 
We shall see. 

“Tempo’s” first brush with the 
ratings was undistinguished. It adopted 
an awkward pose, reaching down self- 
consciously to grasp the hands of the 
struggling, climbing masses, and reaching 
up from the abyss of ITV’s own grave 
to touch the garments of a dubious flock 
of culture vultures, and as a result 
collapsed rather weightily. Vicky, on the 
history of cartoon, was interesting, 


Olivier was nobly evocative, and that | 


was about it. The “ Beyond the Fringe” 
team, I regret to say, petered out. But 





‘How many times must I tell you—the dog’s 


Roger, he’s Reginald !” 





“Tempo” will eventually become good. 


' Tt has to. 


“Drawn from Life” (Granada) is 
another new commercial venture into 
the arts. is time painting: but 
painting tricked out with such reliable 
crowd-pullers as the human documentary 
a la Lustgarten—Romney and touches 
of the old quiz. What happens is that 
John Berger, earnest, enthusiastic and 
skilful, introduces some ordinary guy 
with a nice homely face and an un- 
exceptionable working-class accent who 
talks about his life and its emotional 
highlights. Then the client is dealt 
three paintings—in blown-up_ repro- 
duction—and is invited to name the one 
that comments most eloquently on the 
human experience. Is it A, B or C? 

Of course it turns out to be brand A, 
though the other brands each have some- 
thing to commend them. The picture is 
analysed in elementary terms; there is 
mood music, and finally in the interests 
of audience participation the viewer 
himself is left with a puzzle. The camera 
moves in on a harbour scene, taking the 
eye out through the walled mouth to the 
wide blue yonder. “Does this suggest 
anything?” asks Mr. Berger. “A 
departure, perhaps?” “The artist should 
express our experiences for us. He 
should be our spokesman. He should 
help us to see ourselves and our lives 
more clearly.” 

Now all this is of course art apprecia- 
tion and art criticism at a very modest 
level, yet I think it well worth-while. 
The great British public doesn’t care a 
row of pins about art and is utterly 
fogged by the lofty rigmarole of the 
week-end critic. Paintings are things 
that get stolen from museums that no 
one visits. Paintings are ignored. Well, 
if Mr. Berger can get ordinary people 
interested, all credit to him—even if he 
has to bring in the painting as a fringe 
benefit to a session of Bingo and “ This Is 
Your Life.” 

I admire his pluck, but I think the 
little screen will beat him. 

— BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


AT THE OPERA 


Carmen (SADLER’s WELLS OPERA) 
Die Walkiire (Roya Opera House) 
HEN I was small my big sisters 
took me to a performance of 
Carmen at our local Theatre Royal 


‘given by an Italian touring company 


which; as I cenclude on looking back, 
must have been the scourings of pro- 
vincial Italy. On the way to the theatre 
I was told something about the plot and 
learned that all the words would be 
sung. “What!” I exclaimed, “will there 


‘be no speaking at all?” Not a syllable, 


confirmed my elder sister, except a tiny 
bit at the end, where, before stabbing 
her, Don José invites Carmen to come 
along with him and she says (not sings) 
“No” twice and “ Never” once. 
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That evening I did, I.think, gather 
intuitively an important aesthetic prin: 
ciple: that once you start singing words 
in the theatre you must go on singing 
them to the end, since speech, if there’s 
much of it, is intrusive and treacherous, 
A truth which came to me as a hunch at 
the age of seven still eludes the author. 
ities of our two subsidised operas. 

In its original form, Carmen is a 
mongrel: musical numbers and episodes 
interspersed with stretches of spoken 
dialogue. Mercifully, the dialogues were 
set to music at an early date by the 
otherwise forgotten Ernest Guiraud. 

At Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells, 
Guiraud’s “realisations” are ruthlessly 
thrown away and the original palavers 
restored in appallingly flatfooted and 
colloquial English translations. The 
Wells’s offence is the greater because more 
thoroughgoing and copious. With new 
lengths written into it by two pens, the 
talk in this new production seems 
never-ending. As usual it is emitted by 
singers without speech training who, 
simply for that reason alone, sound 
comic or common every time they open 
their mouths. 

This basic defect is aggravated by 
John Barton’s production. Everybody is 
for ever lighting cigarettes as if playing a 
light comedy on the tele. Sub-choruses 
pose like bowling club committees 
having their photos taken, some standing, 
some kneeling symmetrically. In the 
middle of her crucial tavern scene with 
Jose, the Carmen, a great muncher at all 
times, peels an orange. At the beginning 
of the tremendous card-playing trio in 
the smuggler’s scene she opens a parcel 
of sandwiches, eats one with both hands 
and picks her teeth, an enormity which 
had me swearing later on the top of a 
home-bound No. 19 bus. 

It is not the first time a quasi-realistic 
approach has been made to Carmen. 
Given the nature and terms of Bizet’s 
musical genius, all such approaches are 
bound to fail. At Sadler’s Wells the 
failure is so striking as almost to 
obliterate the musical side of the per- 
formance, which I accordingly refrain 
from discussing here. 

We get much the same problem—but 
in reverse, I am glad to say—in Covent 
Garden’s new Walkiire. Herbert Kern’s 
designs and Hans Hotter’s production 
are at various points and in differing 
degrees, drab, apologetic, negligible and 
almost unnoticeable—something of a 
mercy, bearing in mind the worst of what 
they replaced. To a far greater extent 
than has been experienced at the Garden 
for decades, the accents now are on 
Wagner’s score. Georg Solti, the con- 
ductor, made the resident orchestra 
sound in parts as purple and gold as the 
Berlin Philharmonic itself. A group of 
uniformly good soloists include a Fricka 
new to me, Rita Gorr, who, I should 
say, has never been bettered and rarely 
equalled in this réle on this stage. 

— CHARLES REID 
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THE EXECUTIVE ARM 


By PHILIP HENGIST 


The Bootleggers. 
Hutchinson, 30/- 


Kidnap. The Story of the Lindbergh Case. 
George Waller. Hamish Hamilton, 30]- 


[: the Loop district of Chicago, 


Kenneth Allsop. 


some time in the late ’twenties, an 

invisible mending firm’s sign pro- 
claimed: “Bullet holes rewoven per- 
fectly in damaged clothes—low prices.” 
The phrase makes a perfect text for 
Mr. Allsop’s study of the Chicago 
gunmen in the fourteen years of Pro- 
hibition that began on January 17, 
1920—the day the Volstead Act became 
law. Subject and author have seldom 
been so well matched. There is a 
raciness, a verbal panache about Mr. 
Allsop’s style admirably suited to the 
flagrant and fantastic story he relates. 
His book is not only a brilliant feat of 
historical reporting, it is a genuine and 
original contribution to the social 
history of the United States. 

True he never burkes the period 
laughs—the Some Like It Hot slapstick 
that was such a feature of the Al Capone 
era. Yet the book as a whole is set in a 
powerful and a sombre context. The 
crooks and hoodlums who stashed one 
another with bullets in the fight for 
bootleg territory were only the executive 
arm of the racketeers and politicians 
who made urban democracy such evil 
words during the American Depression. 
Chicago’s notorious mayor, Big Bill 
Thompson, was the respected buddy of 
Huey Long, “the ex-lard salesman who 
lied and swashbuckled himself into the 
dictatorship of Louisiana, and who, had 
he not been assassinated, might have 
delivered America to fascism.” As Mr. 
Allsop reminds us, “it is surely no 
coincidence that such creatures .as 
Thompson, Long and Capone were 
able to flourish and become regnant in 
America at a time when in Europe 
Mussolini was established and Hitler 
was rising.” 

The background to the bootleggers’ 
story rather than the hard core of their 
lethal activities is what chiefly mystifies 
and fascinates the reader. One gang 





killing (the dramatic and_ horrifying 
St. Valentine’s Day massacre excepted) 
is very like another, and at times towards 
the middle of the book the reader 
becomes weary of Mr. Allsop’s endless 
re-rehearsal of the Mick-and-wop 
vendettas.* Persevering, he is richly 
rewarded by the introduction of the 
jazzmen. Chicago in the ’twenties was 
“the jazz baby,” a natural prey to the 
musicians who arrived there from all 
parts of the States, but mostly from the 
South. Jazzmen and gangsters were 
natural complements: “Jazz has got 
guts,” a Capone aide told Muggsy 
Spanier, the trumpeter, “it don’t make 
you slobber.”” Mr. Allsop knows his jazz 
history and the “hard-boiled eloquence” 
of Chicago’s peculiar variety: 


. .it had a frenzied drive, a harsh and 
brutal excitement, and a form that 
discarded both the trombone (which 
was replaced by the saxophone) and 
the integrated ensemble playing of 
the New Orleans men—this was 
“hot solo” jazz, every man for himself, 
the music that Scott Fitzgerald heard 
and which seemed to him to syn- 
thesise the atmosphere and mood of the 
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times, the tension and hectic living that 
was nowhere more intense than in 
Chicago. 


Mr. Allsop is good on Al Capone and 
on the way his legend has stuck and 
ramified. Oscar Wilde declared that 
“The Americans are certainly great 
hero-worshippers, and always take 
heroes from the criminal classes,” yet it 
is not in America only that the Big 
Fellow’s name has been worshipped by 
delinquent teenagers “If all else fails 
to move,” he concludes, “there is a 
certain affecting melancholy in the 
valediction of the back-street immigrant 
hooligan fallen from greatness: ‘If I'd 
known what I was stepping into in 
Chicago, I never would have left the 
Five Points outfit.’” 

In April, 1932, while Capone was still 
doing time in the Atlanta Penitentiary, 
the Lindbergh kidnapping occurred. 
Capone offered to use his under- 
world experience to find the baby, 
declaring that he would put up bail 
of five hundred thousand dollars and 
that his younger brother would act as 
prison hostage for him until his return. 
The offer was not accepted. In his 
long-winded 590-page account of the 
kidnapping, Mr. George Waller, who 
has spent a quarter of a century 
researching into the Lindbergh case, 
tells of this and many other incidents. 
Few causes célébres have ever been so 
turgidly and so remorselessly well- 
remembered. 


NEW FICTION 


Image of My Father. R. C. Hutchinson. 
Bles, 18/- 
The Fox in the Attic. 
Chatto and Windus, 18/- 
No Answer. Robert Pinget. (Trans. 
Richard N. Coe.) John Calder, 18/- 
The Gold-Hatted Lover. Edmund Kecley. 
Faber, 18/- 
MAGE OF MY FATHER is a long, 
complex and serious novel about 
egotism which is always _interest- 
ing and generally impressive. Vincent 
Levesque is a Belgian prisoner working 
in a German Labour Corps in Poland. 
Frozen in spirit as in flesh, he determines 
not to go back to his life as a university 
lecturer and the unhappy husband of a 
woman who writes to tell him she has 
met a man she can really love, but to 
solve the problem that has always 
tortured him, the problem of his origin. 
All he knows is that he was handed over 
at birth to a Catholic charity; but some- 
body has been paying him a small 
income and there is a slender thread 
which, at the end of the war, he begins 
to reel in. At this point the story is 
interlaced with the fortunes of.a Bristol 
manufacturing family. As his investiga- 
tions develop, his inability to love, which 
at first seems the pitiable result of his 


Richard Hughes. 
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‘Wait till automation reaches manage- 
ment levels—then we won't hear so 
much about ‘learning to live with it.’” 


misfortunes, is gradually seen as a 
product of pride. Whether one calls the 
ending, which is pure Mauriac, happy or 
unhappy depends upon one’s religious 
position. This summary is misleading, 
except in its soberly old-fashioned 
flavour. The novel is packed. with social 
and topographical observation and its 
episodes are varied in texture and tone. 

A novelist working outside fashion, 
Mr. Hutchinson continues evenly at his 
métier. He develops from the late- 
Victorians and owes very little to his 
contemporaries. In some ways he is the 
English Thomas Mann, without the 
desire to pontificate. He tells elaborate 
stories, often set in Europe, that, if 
sometimes a little over-deliberate, show 
perfect command of more varied material 
than any other leading novelist in this 
country attempts to master. 

The Fox in the Attic is the first volume 
of a long historical novel about the 
period between the wars called The 
Human _ Predicament. Mr. Hughes 
explains that this is not a trilogy but a 
continuous work and he is publishing it 
in bits only because he is such a slow 
writer. What seems disconnected may 
turn out to be perfectly integrated when 
seen as part of a larger whole. However, 
pending the larger whole, here is an 
interim report. The opening chapters 
introduce a callow squire, living as a 
recluse in a great Welsh country house, 
and his horsy sister, who lives luxuriously 
in Dorset and is married to a Liberal 
MP. The recluse finds a dead child in 
the marshes. To recover from the 
shock he visits Germany and the last 
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two-thirds of the novel describe life in 
a schloss near Munich and the Luden- 
dorff-Hitler putsch. There are also long 
philosophical conversations which, at the 
moment, do not seem to have much 
relevance to the action. The scheme is 
obviously ambitious and some of the 
historical reconstruction is lively; but 
the total effect is baffling and one can 
but hope that all will be made plain in 
due course. 

No Answer is one of the group, rather 
than wave, of new French novels in 
which deadpan description is supposed 
to do all the work. A lonely old man 
writes letters to his neglectful son and 
fills them with flat recapitulation of local 
gossip. Occasionally the style changes 
from the ploddingly accumulative to the 
experimental; but these outbursts are 
very short and the flow of detail continues 
as though nothing much has happened, 
which it hasn’t, anyway. Oddly enough 
for a French novel, the effect,is that of a 
foreigner squealing with delight at the 
foreignness of everything, and at times 
there is a faint flavour of W. J. Locke. 
It is only fair to add that the writer is 
taken very seriously indeed in circles 
worthy of considerable respect. Perhaps 
he simply does not translate well. 

The Gold-Hatted Lover is a dis- 
appointment after The [.ibation. It has 
come out as one of the routine American 
novels, the one about a quartet who 
change partners against a globe-trotters’ 
background. I think that, on the 
evidence of his first novel, Mr. Keeley 
probably intended something consider- 
ably more fresh and intelligent than that; 
but even the Greek background does not 
make the question of whether it is right 
for A to sleep with Mrs. B if Mr. B is 
sleeping with C really pressing. 

—R. G. G. PRICE 


FATEFUL JEWELS 
The Queen’s Necklace. Frances Mossiker. 

Gollancz, 30/- > 

A diamond necklace consisting of 647 
flawless stones, total weight 2,800 carats, 
produced in the expectation that a 
jewel-loving Queen of France would 
purchase it, simply disappeared when 
handed to a messenger to be conveyed 
to her possession. The inevitable 
sensation was exploited under 18th- 
century criminal procedure by the 
publication of floods of accusing and 
exculpatory pamphlets, and by chance 
nearly all the relevant evidence has been 
found ‘still available for Mrs. Mossiker 
to sort out and piece together. Without 
claiming to make any final assessment 
she has produced in crisp American 
idiom though with some love for the un- 
gainly word—‘“ purportedly” being a 
favourite—an admirably coherent and 
exciting account. 

The persons most concerned were 
beautiful Marie Antoinette, aristocrat 
Prince-Cardinal de Rohan and _ the 
Countess de la Motte. For audacity and 
ingenuity this lady—the title was spurious 
—who could throw a smile, a tantrum, a 
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bottle or a fainting fit with equal facility, 
is unsurpassed in criminal records. In 
the background lurked sinister sorcerer. 
mystagogue Count Cagliostro. 

The whole thing might pass as no 
more than an outrageous theft were jt 
not for the high rank of the persons 
involved but unhappily the queen was 
exposed to a kind of hard ridicule 
damaging to the already failing idea of 
divinely appointed sovereignty. The 
story of the necklace became a principal 
factor in the Orleanist plottings that 
underlay the popular uprisings of the 
French Revolution and in the event 
Countess de la Motte must be seen as a 
major agent in the surge of world affairs 
that first took shape in the storming of 
the Bastille and still is unexpended 
to-day. —C. CONWAY PLUMBE 


AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY 
Lizzie Borden: The Untold Story, 

Edward R. Radin. Gollancz, 21/- 

In 1892, Lizzie Borden of Fall River, 
Massachusetts, was tried for the murder 
of her father and step-mother. They had 
been emphatically hatcheted. The trial 
was of course a classic, and Lizzie, 
apparently to the disgust of half the 
reading public, was acquitted. Since 
then, in song, novel, play, musica! and 
countless articles the story of the crime 
has been retold and re-enacted, and over 
the years the character of the acquitted 
has steadily blackened. “Lizzie Borden 
took an axe, And gave her mother forty 
whacks: When she saw what she had 
done She gave her father forty-one.” 
Well, now, Edward Radin has reversed 
the trend of the legend, and in a brilliantly 
readable review of the cause célébre. As 
in all the best crime stories there is, 
magically after all these years, suspense, 
good characterisation, a sufficiency of 
counterplot, and finally the dramatic 
intervention of expert scientific witness. 
Lizzie Borden is not as well known as 
she should be to British students of the 
annals of crime. This absorbing exposure 
of research and reconstruction will put 
them in the picture. 

— BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


KING HAROLD IN FOCUS 
Harold the King. Piers Compton. Robert 

Hale, 21/- 

Hilaire Belloc flouted the historical 
establishment of his time, but he under- 
stood Europe and wrote some good prose. 
Mr. Compton’s neo-Bellocian book is 
brisk and clear; it rises, in the set battle 
pieces on Stamford Bridge and Hastings, 
to memorable description. Here is a good 
sense of atmosphere and place, and if the 
vivid sources might have been used in 
some quotations from the Anglo-Saxon 
and Norman-French, the author has ably 
covered familiar ground. 

Harold, a shadowy figure, is brought 
into better focus, as far as the slender 
evidence allows. Though Anglo-Scandi- 
navian, he contrasts with the pirate 
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Harald Hardrada, to whom, since he was 
six foot six tall, he assigned seven foot of 
English ground. Harold could speak 
French and had made pilgrimage to 
Rome: he was a brilliant, if over- 
impulsive commander, who was defeated 
by lack of sea-power and by the in- 
discipline .of amateur troops. His 
huscarls died to a man round the fallen 
standard of the Dragon of Wessex: his 
sharp profile, portrayed on a coin, is 
very different from the vague rusticity of 
the bearded Confessor as taken from his 
Great Seal. Norman William outclassed 
them both. A readable and sympathetic 
narrative, and well illustrated. 
— JOHN BOWLE 


CHEMICAL CHRISTIANITY 
Exploring Inner Space. Jane Dunlap 

Gollancz, 21]/- 

This is an account of the sénsations 
experienced under the hallucinogenic 
drug lysergic acid diethylamide, also 
known as LSD-25. More potent than 
mescalin, its action appears to be similar, 
though apt to be attended by some un- 
pleasant side-effects. Mrs. Dunlap made 
the experiment, she tells us, in the hope 
of “overcoming spiritual poverty,’ and 
was rewarded by a profound awareness 
of the existence of God, which apparently 
remained with her after the effects of the 
drug had worn off. The state of mind 
induced varies, however (as the author 
admits), according to the temperament of 
the taker: an alcoholic, for example, 
reporting on his reactions, merely re- 
marked “‘God, what a binge!” Without 
doubting the authenticity of Mrs. Dun- 
lap’s account of her own experience, one 
is inclined to question the validity of a 
religious conversion effected by chemical 
means. 

The trouble is that such phenomena 


(like the visions of the mystic) must 
always remain finally incommunicable, 
and Mrs. Dunlap’s attempts to express 
what is strictly inexpressible are not 
helped by her lush, cliché-ridden prose, 
which suggests an uneasy collaboration 
between D. Ht. Lawrence and Mrs. Mary 
Baker Eddy. — JOCELYN BROOKE 


THE POLITICAL NOVEL 
Politics and the Novel. Irving Howe. 

New Left Books: Stevens and Sons, 12/6 

Don’t be confused by the title; 
Professor Howe’s good little book is a 
study of the political novel, by which he 
means “a novel in which political ideas 
play a dominant role or in which the 
political milieu is the dominant setting.” 
This line of enquiry, coupled with a 
tough critical point of view, gives some 
lively new insights into Stendhal, 
Dostoevsky and Conrad, among others. 
Professor Howe has a tendency to 
project back twentieth-century political 
sophistications into nineteenth-century 
situations, and a slightly tainted critical 
theory which is apt to assume that 
persons of conservative disposition -can- 
not write great novels, but there are 
some excellent analyses of the great 
European political novelists and some 
American ones such as Henry Adams 
and Henry James. 

— MALCOLM BRADBURY 


LIBERTY BELLES 
The Pilgrim Daughters. Hesketh Pearson. 

Heinemann, 25/- 

By 1909 more than five hundred 
American women had married titled 
foreigners, bringing with them about two 
hundred and twenty million dollars 
that usefully topped up the leaking 
coffers of aristocratic Europe. In these 





BLOOD COUNT 


The Fly Paper. John Gilbert. Arthur 
Barker, 16/-. Successful novelist falls for 
beautiful painter with a past, consisting of 
Hungarian lover who has betrayed colleagues 
to communists. Colleagues’ friends are 
after him, writer and girl become swept into 
the chase along with Boone, marvellous head 
of a Christian-capitalist organisation. Excit- 
—— and full of -the feel of a real 
world. 


Second Cousin Removed. Simon Troy. 
Gollancz, 13/6. Northern businessman loves 
wife of a fellow-director, cool but fanatical 
devotee of far-out anti-sex religious splinter- 
group, runs away with her and daughter 
and is pursued to Cornwall by husband, who 
is soon found dead in the bay. Not much 
detection and good characters a bit wet, but 
worth it for villain, a chill, convincing 
power-and-sex maniac just this side mad- 
ness. 


Silence Observed. Michael Innes. 
Gollancz, 13/6. Innes at his most facetious, 
Starting with a forged forgery and a real 
Rembrandt and running through a couple 
of murders in the art world. Glimpses of 
humanity between the jolly donnishnesses. 


Plot mainly confident coincidences. Appleby 
back again, despite retirement in The 
Fourneying Boy. 


Seven Lies South. William McGivern. 
Collins, 12/6. Footloose American in Spain 
becomes involved with sentimental ex-Nazi 
engaged in something fishy. Dirty doings 
and deaths in the desert, tidying up back in 
Spain. Firm characters, especially the bad 
ones; plot well in control. 


The Dark Crusader. Ian Stuart. 
Collins, 15/-. Scientist turned secret agent 
detailed to find out why top rocket scientists 
are disappearing on way to Australia. 
Kidnapped in Suva, escapes to odd island 
containing odder archaeologist. Knife-fights 
in caves with ruthless tongmen least among 
the desperate excitements of marvellously 
megalomaniac plot. 


Dead of a Physician. Fiona Sinclair. 
Bles, 11/6. Hospital administrator, luathed 
and feared by all, dies a day after successful 
brain operation. Strychnine, surprise! Plot 
runs out a bit, but very good on medical 
staff, from great surgeon downwards. 

— PETER DICKINSON 
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studies of the more eminent and bizarre 
of these marriages Mr. Pearson has 
found a subject that allows him to range 
delightfully over the social history of the 
past hundred years. 

Some of the ladies, such as Ellen 
Dwight (the Hon. Mrs. Edward Twisle- 
ton) and Mary Endicott (Mrs. Joseph 
Chamberlain) married for love and were 
blissfully happy; others, like Jeanette 
Jerome (Lady Randolph Churchill) and 
Consuelo Vanderbilt (the 9th Duchess of 
Marlborough), both of whom were given 
hell at Blenheim, had a harder row 
to hoe. Mr. Pearson has clearly 
enjoyed himself enormously in writing 
this book, which is full of amusing 
characters and interesting. sidelights on 
politics. 


— ERIC KEOWN 
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Change Partners 


W* have just had another emotional 
crisis in the family. My daughter 
has been jilted. What made her so 
angry was that she was about to do the 
jilting, but put it off until after her 
summer holidays, and he got it in 
first. As my son was particularly happy 
at this time with his inamorata, it was 
an unfortunate moment, especially as it 
was just before the holidays. On the 
one side a contented little twosome, 
and on the other a pale little onesome. 

She was through with men. In the 
home, we were apt to speak in hushed 
voices. The wireless was not turned 
on for two days except for the news. No 


Dress 


one dared play a record in case it 
invoked memoriés which might lead to 
tears or tantrums. She took it hard. For 
his recent birthday my daughter had 
given the young man a rather nice 
wallet, blueing a lot of her savings on it. 
She had put in a shiny new sixpence 
for good luck. After the parting of the 
ways, he posted the wallet back to her, 
saying he could not keep it in the cir- 
cumstances. When she looked inside, 
she found he had kept the sixpence. 
This, we all felt, was a bit much. 
Fortunately she stopped being hurt and 
became angry. 

My son took the matter seriously. 


Blues 


i Rin proletarian whistle in the street, 
(That disyllabic note of admiration) 
Which lifts the female Ego off its feet 
And fills the feathered head with proud elation, 


Has quite the opposite effect, I find, 

On husbands who have dallied in the distance 
Paying some taxi-driver; and who mind 

Such notes with angry, childish inconsistence. 


Already having begged us look our best 
For some important business get-together, 


They grumble now that we are over-dressed; 
Yet turn their heads at every passing feather. 


— HAZEL TOWNSON 
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He said his sister had been insulted. | 
found him in his room with a friend, 
each engaged in polishing up one of 
grandfather’s swords. He has been 
going through an eighteenth-century 
phase for the past few months, and 
said he was going to seek out the wicked 
young man and let his claret. I pointed 
out that this would be illegal. Then he 
remembered he had been runner-up 
junior boxing champion at his prep 
school. I said he was very badly out 
of practice since he had been living a 
soft life as learner tycoon, and had 
bought a moped instead of getting around 
on his racing bike. So he filled two 
suitcases with books and practised weight 
lifting. 

At the end of a week I phoned my 
husband about the situation. He 
arrived next morning before I had had 
breakfast. I had been awake most of 
the night pondering, and was just 
going into a light doze when he arrived. 
He said he would see the young man 
and speak to him. No one was going to 
play fast and loose with his daughter. 
We knew the young man was on 
holiday with his aunt in London. 
My husband telephoned. The aunt 
said the young man was out and would 
be meeting friends for lunch at Jules Bar, 
we got ready and went too. The 
young man was not there yet. We 
decided to wait. 

The trouble about waiting in such an 
establishment is that you feel you 
have to drink something to justify 
your presence. After waiting well over 
an hour, I saw the young man enter 
and join some friends at the other end. 
I told my husband now was the time, 
I would go and wait in the car outside. 
My husband gave me a pathetic look 
and said we had both better get off 
home to lunch right away, or he would 
fall flat on his face. 

So we went home and had a late 
lunch and my husband slept all the 
afternoon. When he awakened he said 
he thought the best thing was to leave 
matters as they were. 

My daughter phoned and said she 
would be a little late for dinner. 
She arrived looking quite bright. She 
said she had taken the wallet back to the 
shop and quite frankly told them what 
had happened. They had given her 
back her money in full. She had then 
gone on a shopping spree and bought 
two expensive new lipsticks, some 
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special nail varnish and various odds 
and ends. She felt much better. 

Another young man had phoned her 
and she thought she might as well meet 
him as he was quite nice. He had taken 
her for a drink and as she was tired 
he had bought her champagne. He 
was getting a new car, a super sports 
car, at the end of the week, and we 
needn’t bother about waiting to take 
her down to the country with us. 
Could he stay the week-end? 


So my husband and I pressed on 
next morning by ourselves. We phoned 
that evening to make sure my daughter 
was still cheerful. My son answered, 
and said she was out for dinner. He was 
all on his own. I said I thought he was 
going to his girl friend’s for dinner. 
He said he hadn’t told us, but they had 
had a dreadful row on Sunday and he 
hadn’t seen her since. He was feeling 


very unhappy... 
— DIANA CHILDE 


‘There is a Season...” 


Y mother taught me not to spit 

prune stones on to the plate; 
never to do up my knickers with pins 
and to tell strange men that I was 
waiting for my daddy, the policeman. 

To this day I have a furtive way with 
prunes and policemen and an idée fixe 
with regard to underwear. Mother’s 
lessons stuck, and none more so than 
the one which said that it was one’s 
bounden duty to extract benefit for 
oneself out of the most disastrous 
circumstances. Mother’s creed was 
that when your emotional life had 
crashed round you, you were broke, 
and had come out in a hideous rash, 
you stood among the smoking ruins 
caying brightly, “There is something 
in this for me!” 

Mother had angles Norman Vincent 
Peale had never thought of. 

While the other girls were enjoying 
themselves having a Good Moan, I was 
always busily engaged in repelling the 
fell clutch of circumstance and being 
captain of my soul. Not for me were 
the tear-blotted pages as I told-it-all to 
my best friend; I was too busy casing 
the situation for a loophole through 
which to emerge, old Laughing Girl 
herself, clutching the glossy purples of 
the stubborn thistle. 

Ecclesiastes would have disapproved 
of my mother. If there is a time to be 
born and a time to die there is also a 
time to wallow in one’s miseries, and 
that time is in one’s teens. By refusing 
to allow me to allow myself to suffer, 
Mother interfered with natural pro- 
gression and natural enjoyment. 

Oh, the pleasures of communal 


suffering! The joy of the clansmanship 
of the misunderstood and oppressed! 
The endless recitation sympathetically 
received; the choruses of indignation; 
I missed all those. But masochism is as 
built-in a part of the human personality 
as the instinct of self-preservation, and 
what is in, will out. 

By the-time my friends had left 
adolescence behind, and each, in her 
own way, won through to a maturity of 
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spirit, the banked-down fires within 
me had begun to shoot out little flames 
round the edges. 

“T couldn’t stand you when you were 
a girl,” said one of the friends, “you 
were so damn dauntless.” 

But she is fond of me now, no 
danger, for I am beginning to daunt 
beautifully. We meet each Thursday 
for coffee and commiseration and we 
each have a persecution complex we 
would not change for a gold clock. But 
we are uneasy. Youth can wear a crown 
of thorns with greater grace than 
middle-age can, and we know this, and 
as for me, Mother may be in Montreal 
but she has a power of projection that 
is worrisome; I feel positively unfrocked 
as I allow myself to be a broken 
blossom, a butterfly on the wheel. 

And the projecting does not only 
affect me. Recently, my younger son, 
faced with an unexpected rebuff from 
a girl-friend and the mysterious dis- 
appearance of a crate of beer on the 
eve of a party, gazed sunnily down at 
me. 

“Heavens, Ma,” he said, “there’s no 
panic. There is always a way round 
these things.” 

— BRENDA LITTLE 





“It’s not the ‘obey’ I object to, it’s the ‘forsaking all others’.” 
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FIRST APPEARANCE 











| ese response to our request for very short articles, verse, or records of personal experience by amateurs was more 
than enthusiastic. A small selection appears below. This feature takes the place, temporarily at least, of Toby — 
Competitions. Address contributions, WHICH MUST NOT EXCEED 300 WORDS (many ignored this limit), to 

First Appearance, Punch, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. Manuscripts cannot be returned unless accompanied by a 
stamped addressed envelope. Only writers who have not appeared in Punch before are eligible, though this does not | 


debar Toby Competition winners. 


UNEXPECTED HUMOUR IN 
CHAMBERS’S DICTIONARY 


NE would not suspect a staid 


Edinburgh firm of slipping sly: 


quips into a work of reference, but the 

following extracts betray the hand of a 

satirist : 

Brains Trust: a number of reputedly 
well-informed persons chosen to answer 
questions in public. 

Ec.arr: a cake long in shape but short in 
duration. 

DouBLE-LOCKED: locked by two turns of 
a key, as in very few locks but many 
novels. 

END-READER: one who peeps at the end 
of a novel to see if she got him 

HAGWEED: the common broomplant—a 
broomstick being a _ witch’s usual 
aircraft. 

HE-MAN: a man of exaggerated or 
extreme virility, or what some women 
take to be virility. 

LaNnp o’ THE LEaL: the home of the 


(= 


| 














“I undcrestimated soft toys.” 


blessed after death—Heaven, not Scot- 
land. 

LuNCH: _a restaurateur’s name for an 

* ordinary man’s dinner. 

MIpDLE-AGED: between youth and old 
age, variously reckoned to suit the 
reckoner. . 

NIcE: used in vague commendation by 
those who are not nice. 

Noose: :a snare or bond, especially 
hanging or marriage. 

CZONE: an imagined constituent in the 
air of any place that one wishes to 
commend. 

Pict: one of a race . . . to whom (with 
the Romans, the Druids, and Crom- 
well) ancient monuments are usually 
attributed. 

SEA-CooK: a ship’s cook (by sailors 
supposed to disgrace his son). 

SING: to emit more or less song-like 
sounds. 

TABLE-TURNING: attributed by spiritual- 
ists to the agency of spirits; by the 
sceptical to collective involuntary 
muscular action. 

— A. M. ROBERTSON 


FAIRY STORY 


(circulated by the author among guests 
invited to his parties). 

NCE upon a time a little man lived 

in a house in the beautiful country. 

One day a very pretty lady and her 
husband came and had dinner with him. 
There were lots of nice things to eat— 
lovely rich tomato soup, tender chicken 
with lots of bread sauce, and a delicious 
trifle. 

Now this charming lady had the most 
lovely clothes on, and was a real princess. 
Her husband, the prince, had rescued 
her from a fiery dragon which had held 
her prisoner for fifteen years. But when 
the dragon had been killed, she cut off 
two of its sharp claws, called stilettos, 
and put them on the soles of her shoes. 
Wherever she ran or walked or skipped, 
she made holes in the floors and carpets. 

When the prince and princess had 

















gone away to their own home, the litt 
man who lived in the house in # 
beautiful country found his floor full 
holes made by the dragon’s stilett 
claws. He asked a kind man if he coulé 
fill in the holes, and he said it would cost 
forty-five big pounds. F 

Now the little man lives in a hous 
full of holes. He still welcomes al 
ladies (and princesses) to his house in 
the beautiful country, and gives te 
thousand welcomes to ladies who have 
dragon’s claws in the soles of thei 
shoes, but a hundred, hundred, thousand 
welcomes to ladies who have no dragon 
claws. 

So, now many ladies (and princesses) 
come to see the little man who lives in 
the house in the beautiful country, and 
leave their dragon’s claws at home, safely 
wrapped up in cotton wool, and so they 
all live happily ever afterwards. 

— A. N. WINCKWORTH 





DESOLATION ESPAGNOL 
ONELY she stood, 


Her loved ones came not near. 
Hair limp, head bent, 
Unchecked each soft warm tear. 


Gently she moved, 
Poised bravely for the shot_ 
That cast with care 
The onion in the pot. 
— JOYCE TROUT 





APPOINTED TO BE SUNG 


AVING reviewed pamphlets on the 

morals and the law of gambling, 
I was asked to preach on the subject 
in church. I told the vicar that to 
discuss both was too long for a single 
sermon, but he replied, “‘We want both, 
so we will shorten the service and have 
the sermon vin two parts with a hymn 
in between.” On arriving in the vestry I 
found the chosen hymn to be “ Christian! 
seek not yet repose.” 

—T. E. A. VERITY 
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led by a stam; dressed envelope. CO 


way or 
Reg’d at the G.P.O. asa nye ‘ostage of this issue: Gt. Britain and Eire 4}d.: Canada 
Mark Wi eft-han 


rapper top | 


id corner *‘‘Canadian Magazine Post”’ +‘ ‘Printed Papers—Reduced Rate 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION RATES (includi 
reat Britain and Eire £3.10.0; 


Canada (by Canadian Magazine Post) £3.0 


eee a vo always consider requests for permission 
ALE AND SUPPL 


writ tten consent of the publishers first given, be rin real, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of 
or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated Sin amy or in any unauthorised cover by 
of any ublication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoe 


ng all sence and Extra Numbers and Postage): 
($9.00); Elsewhere Overseas £3.15.0 (U.S.A. $11.00). 
U.S.A. and canetan readers may remit by cheques on their own Banks. Other Overseas Sendies [ews 7 consult their Bankers or remit by Postal Money Order. 
For prompt service please send orders by ‘Air Mail to PUNCH, 10 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, England. 


to reprint. 
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Superb cushioning 


Cushioning is something we all need for our 


daily comfort—to lie on, sit on, rest our 
weary heads (and jump on if we feel like it). 
Today, the blows of life are increasingly softened 
by polyurethane foam, the newest material to 
inspire the industrial designer with its lightness, 
flexibility and versatility. Polyurethanes are 
made from polyether polyols, on which Shell 


have done a great deal of successful research 
and gained a mass of practical knowledge. This 
information—with a range of polyether polyols 
of the highest consistency—is now at the service 
of all foam manufacturers. To carry this a stage 
further—write to the Information Officer, Indus- 
trial Chemicals Division, Shetl Chemical 
Company Limited, 170 Piccadilly, London W.1 


Shell Chemicals 















everyone 
has a 
‘double’ 
when it’s 


Vat 69 


FINEST SCOTCH 


WHISKY 











Percival ‘Tudor-Hart Memorial Exhibition. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE XVII 

women’s suedewear includes a selection 
exclusively for them by Schiatti of Italy. Ney 
opened on the sixth floor of this store is a cop 


prehensive ski department: particularly featup 
are Daks elasticised aprés-ski trousers, . wii i 


matching Italian and Scottish knitwear, and (! 
; 


latest internally padded ski-boots. Ski-wear 
Harry Hall, Regent Street, includes a 
jacket that folds into its own pocket, 
Lillywhite’s up-to-date ski equipment is now, 
show. In the winter sports department , 
Harrods Lotti Smith will give technical adyi 
on both ski-ing and ski-wear. 

October 16 at Selfridges heralds the art 
of “Uncle Holly” in the toy department, 
the Christmas theme this year is based on 
in Wonderland. Bentalls of Kingston are ay 
an early starter, opening their Christmas card ay 
decoration department on October 19. 


MUSIC 


Royal Albert Hall. Ukrainian State Dano 
Company. Nightly 7.30 pm, matinée Saturd kK 
3 pm—until October 14. October 15, 7.30 pmg & 
The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, Vienne } 
Programme. 

Royal Festival Hall. October 11, 8 pm, Roy , 
Philharmonic Orchestra, soloist Andor Foldg 
(piano). October 12, 8 pm, London Philharmoni 
Orchestra and Choir, Beethoven. October i 
Haydn Orchestra, soloist Albert Ferber (piano) 
October 14, hall closed. October 15, 3 pm 
Samson Francois, piano recital. 7.30 pm 
London Symphony Orchestra, soloist Tam 
Vasary (piano). October 16, 8 pm, Lond 
Symphony Orchestra, soloist Mischa Elm 
(violin). October 17, 8 pm, Elisabeth Schwarzkop 
(soprano). 

Wigmore Hall. October 11, 7.30 pm, Elizabet 
de la Mare (’cello), Niso Ticciati (harp and piane 
October 13, 7.30 pm, Vera Bradford (piano) 
October 14, 7.30 pm, Janet Seymour (soprano 
October 15, 3 pm, James Mathis; London Pian 
forte Series. October 16, 7.30 pm, William Kr 
and Nadia Reisenberg (violin and piano). Octol 
17, 7.30 pm, Diana de Rosso (soprano). 
Sadler’s Wells. October 11, 14 and 17, 2: 
pm, Flying Dutchman (Wagner). October #? 
7 pm, Carmen (Bizet). October 13, 7.30 pr 
Barber of Seville (Rossini). > 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden. Octobi 
12 and 14, 7.30 pm, Falstaff (Verdi). October 16 
7.30 pm, Iphigénie En Tauride (Gluck). 

















































GALLERIES 


Agnew. Pictures by Dutch, English and Its 
masters. Arcade. Medieval Renaissance ani 
Baroque sculpture and African masks. Artht 
Jeffress. Osbert Lancaster, Peter Soderlund 
Arts Council. Modern stained glass. Berkeley. 
Far Eastern and Primitive Art Antiquitie 
Brook Street. Gonzales, Moore, Arp, Cesat 
Colnaghi. Drawings by Old Masters. Galle 
One. Fullard sculpture, Campavias ceramic 
Gimpel Fils. - Peter Kinley. Grosvenor 
Magritte. Kaplan. Alfred Cohen. Molto 
Michael Werner abstracts for architec 
National Gallery. 19th-century paintings: fro 
Biihrle Collection. Obelisk. Magritte. Redfi 
Georgiadis, Henry Cliffe, Don Bachardy. Reid 
William Goldsmith. Tate. Max Erni 
Waddington. Larry Bigelow. Walke 
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the timeless beauty of Spode 
lives on in a changing world 


Rich blue tints on a clear white background 

lively patterns beautifully hand-engraved 

this is Spode's ever-living Blue Italian 

available from Spode stockists everywhere — as it has 
been for a century and a half. 


Spode BLUE ITALIAN 


Teaset-21 pieces, £4.12.8- Dinner Service-25 pieces, £12.13.10 


Blue Italian is also available in Spode fine bone china, 











BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN + SILVERSMITHS + MAPPIN AND WEBB 


The MAPPIN flair for lovely things 


A PRETTY COMPLIMENT TO A PRETTY WOMAN 


—a charming dressing-table set in Sterling Silver and enamel. 
It is hand-painted with a design of flowers and bees in the 
most lovely colours. The two brushes, the comb and the 
mirror together cost £60. Add to them a matching cut glass 
powder bowl (£19.19.0) or a scent spray (£12.15.0). 


We will be pleased to send you our gift catalogue 








Mappin & Webb 


172 REGENT STREET - W.1. 
2 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET -; E.C.4. 
also at: 65 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3, KNIGHTSBRIDGE 


Corner of BULL STREET and TEMPLE ROW, BIRMINGHAM, 4. 
___tnd NORFOLK STREET, SHEFFIELD. 
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heshire — | 
for cheese.: 


but ‘Yorkshire’ for Insurane 


All the world knows that it's Cheshire for cheese. For insurance 
the World and His Wife choose the Yorkshire Insurance Company, 
which today is rendering a service to communities in all parts of the 

world, fostering progress... establishing confidence. All types of 
modern insurance are transacted by this old established 
Company and it will certainly be to your advantage to 
consult the ‘Yorkshire’ branch office in your area to 
bring your insurance requirements up-to-date. 4 





... the World and His Wife choose 




















~The YORKSHIRE | 














% Most people realise the need for Fire Insurance, but 
these days it is essential that your insurance is 
comprehensive and for the full value. The business 
man must consider his loss of earnings as well as 
material damage, and the householder the 
rnishing as well as the provision of a new home. 


Established 1824 


Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, York and Becket House, 36/37 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 


INSURANCE Company Ltd . 











Branches and Agencies throughout the wo 















The Tweeds of 
High Fashion 
are 


Lonegae 


l'weeds 


Donegal Handwoven Tweed bears this 
usive Identification Mark. In your 
iterests, be sure to see the Mark 

e cloth, and on the label in the 

rment. Then you are sure you are 
lying the soft and lovely 

tweed as chosen by couturiers 

iternational repute. 


DONG 


HANDWOVEN 
TW I I ) , 


Issued by the 
HANDWOVEN TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD., , 
DONEGAL, IRELAND 









The finest Scotch 


TO WER MASTY THE QUEEN 
SUPPURAS OF SCOTCH writiay 
HILL THOMSON & CO. LTD. 











wherever you are! 
























aDINBUAGH Ns 


QUEEN ANNE 


‘RARE SCOTCH WHISKY 


‘LA RIVA’ 
TRES 
PALMAS 


One of the world’s 
‘erey- 4a finest dry sherries 


ei 
distinction 
by... 


he sparkling dignity of fine-wrought 

crystal glass marks the lover of 

naceful living, and English craftsman- 

ship at its best. The Stuart signature 

ondon, E.C} fs your guarantee of that excellence. 
hout the wor 


OUR GUARANTEE 
IS YOUR 
SAFEGUARD 


ours or galvanized. 


ies a written guarantee. 
om your hardware dealer. 


PRICE 26/9 
ask for 
» ‘BIRD’ BRAND 





AULOISES 


: vig avatty of Crow * Carmela Cream” 
« 4 WAL “Al UA : 


: For The Sweeter Palate 
Me lbaicl asta) aot-ell cast aleia) — 
HIRST OF HARROGATE -ALSOAT REGENT STREET LONDON 
el DP eR IIR is IM Dh 5: 2 alll a elt. ~“! 








INEGAL, IRELAND 


Aluminium 
is icumen in 


— increasingly 


Down on the farm aluminium is fast becom- 
ing as important as sweet land and careful 
cropping. Because it is light—as strong as 
steel at a third of the weight. Because it goes _ 
on working for generations (without much 
attention, without rusting, without being 
painted), and saves the farmer time, trouble 
and money all its long life. 

Study the picture. All the equipment is _ 
made from aluminium—supplied by Alcan, 
It is a cheerful indication that the British 
farmer knows what he’s doing, and how 
Alcan is helping him to do it better. 


Complete control of environment is essen 
tial in the broiler house. This is where 
Alcan helps. Easy-to-clean, double-skin al 
minium, with its high reflectivity, ensures 
selected temperatures will remain constant in 
summer and winter. On this broiler house, 
manufactured by Neata Products (Cheltenham), 
Ltd., the low Pitch of the roof was mad 
possible only by using single aluminium sheet: 
from ridge to eaves. i q 
The aluminium milk churns weigh only 1 
lb.—less than half the weight of churns 
made of traditional materials. They were mad 
by Swifts of Scarborough Ltd. Seamless con=) 
struction prevents bacteria lodging insid 
and the churns are easy to clean. Weight-savin, 
means easier handling and enables greater pays 
loads to be carried with a consequent saving if 
transport costs. - 
The irrigation pipes, valve and sprinkler 
couplings, and the fertilizer applicatot 
are aluminium, and are part of the wide range 
of irrigation equipment by Wright Rain o 
Ringwood (Hants). Easily positioned, th 
resist rust and corrosion and cannot be crushed 
by livestock or put out of action by machinery, 
Smooth interior surfaces reduce water friction, 
so the most is made of pump power. 3 
A vital item for the broiler house is the 
heating equipment. This Jamesway flying- 
saucer gas brooder is the popular choice of 
farmers, because its aluminium reflector con- 
centrates maximum heat on the chicks’ backs. ~ 
Farmers today want fences that are light, 
strong, long-lasting. Aluminium barbed 
wire is one of the answers. This wire was made 
by William Bain of Coatbridge, Scotland. 








Alcan, backed by the finest 

research and technical facili- 

ties, can answer any question 

on the use of aluminium. 

: Write to: Alcan 

(U.K.) Limited, Aluminium 

Canada House, 30 Berkeley ALCAN 
Square, London W.1, Tele- Atuminiun timireo of canao 
phone: Mayfair 9721 : 


| Britain’s most widely used 
aluminium — from Canada 


ALCAN 
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“Hes BRELON for knitwear... 


or men who know that leisure begins with 
BI-LON. With sweater shirts to relax in after work. 


vom facket. Wash them, wear them, wash again. 


d careful 


strong as 


«tes 'No change in shape or colour, ever! They're BRI-LON. 


t being 


, trouble ong-sleeved sweater shirt in claret, Cypress Green, parchment, Campus B/ 


Blue 
; | hite and navy. Sizes M, L, about 63/-. With short sleeves, 59/6. Fi olyro ocl 























GOOD TWEE 


GUINNESS PETS PAGE 
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The Torpid Terrapin 


The Tortoise that we’ve got 
Could never win a race— 
This fact we have to face. 
Snails set a spanking pace 

It finds a lot too hot, 

This Tortoise that we’ve got. 


The Tortoise at our place 
Is feeling rather sore, 
Because we all deplore 
Its speed along the floor. 
Old Aesop’s a disgrace— 
A tortoise cannot race! 








That Tortoise that we own, 
We thought we'd rev it up, 
With Guinness in a cup— 
We gave it some to sup, 
One winter afternoon, 

This Tortoise that we own. 


That Guinness did it good. 

It moved at quite a rate, 
Right out of the estate— 

Or did it hibernate ? 

We’ve often thought it would. 
But Cuinness did it good. 

It should! 


GUINNESS IS GOOD FOR YOU 
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Registered Trade Mark of British Nylon Spinners Limited 
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Dressed to kill 


. Cutting Tales from the History 
of Hawkes, the phew and Civil 


Tailors. Estd. 177 
The General Who Nearly Lost His 
Head 


War was killing off Mr. Hawkes’ first 
customers in 1771. So he invented the 
thako. In consequence the general and 
his troops kept their heads. Instead of 
being slashed to ribbons, they collected 
Fibbons galore. Hawkes was hand- 
fomely rewarded ...so many customer: 
returned to settle their accounts. 

No Headaches for the Fighting Lord 
The customers of Hawkes’ successors 
were browned off by the Abyssinian 
tampaign. Hawkes produced out of a 
hat a corking idea, which worked like 
magic against sun. Lord Napier, Com- 
mander in Abyssinia, suffered no head- 
iches in his Hawkes’ helmet and 
aptured Magdala in 1867. 

in The Wars Again 

he British have regularly gone into 
attle with glory and Hawkes’ uni- 
lorms. Enough have survived to keep 
he firm going . . . and on victory 
arades and ceremonial occasions their 
plendid Hawkes’ uniforms have always 
ent colour to the occasion. 


Peaceful Ending 
is well as uniforms, Hawkes now cut 


















ilitary precision of cutting, the same 
raditional pride ina first-class job, and 
he same air of style. As history has 
roved, Hawkes can a rise to the 
n in suitable style. 


nd for illustrated catalogue and 
bubscription account booklet. 


HAWKES of 
SAVILE ROW 


| Savile Row, London, W.1. 
REGent 0186 and at 

12a London Road, Camberley 
Tel: Camberley 829 


Open Saturdays 9 a.m.—! p.m. 
WEE YE LYE 
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ALL THESE 


AND 
MANY 
OTHER 
ITEMS 
OF 
STEEL 


EQUIPMENT 
ARE 
SUPPLIED BY 














THE AN VOPoortisalcca CO., LTD. 











=: 








For storage 

and other purposes 
WELCONSTRUCT supply 
Slotted Steel Shelving, Too! 





and Clothes Lockers, Steel 
Cupboards, Workpans, 
Partitioning, Trucks 

and Trolleys. 


Send for 
Catalogue “P”’ 
and current Price 
List to 


XXV 











gracious 


to your 
guests 


welcome 


DRY FLY SHERRY 


Like the accomplished dry fly 
fisherman, DRY FLY SHERRY 
is the product of expert 
knowledge, practice, and skill; 
and like the fishing fly itself, 

it is both light and delicate. 

It is neither too sweet . 

nor yet very dry. 

18/6d. a bottle 9/9d. half-bottie 
(including Govt. surcharge) 





CRESTED CUFF LINKS 
AND TANKARDS 


Give years of lasting 
pleasure witha gift with 
the personal touch. 
School, Club, Regimen- 
tal, Association Crests, 
in coloured enamels, 
provide the perfect Gift ‘ 
for every occasion. 
1,500 designs available. 
Special crests made to 
order. 

Tankards 4 





— as 









Heavily “Gold 
Cased, in hand- 
some presenta- 
tion case. 


Genuine English Pewter 


PINT — 47/6 


1 PINT — 59/6 
At leading Men's Shops and Selected Jewellers 
‘SOPHOS' PRODUCTS BY LAMBOURNES (8’HAM) LTD. 





whatever 
the 
occasion. 
choose 





TEMPLE 
HALL 


‘Coronas 
Junior’ 


| a fine 
medium sized cigar 

from the leading 

Jamaican factory 











GOOD TWEED LOOKS 























Only the superlative 
rates Superlatives, 
and in the warm 

Viennese summer the 
place, the company, 
and the coffee are all 
just perfect. To-day 
the same superlative 
coffee which brought 





renown to Vienna 
may be enjoyed 
with “ Blue Danube”’ 





Viennese Coffee. 


n overcoat t with a really good (ied tonk,, 
r grey bird’seye orcheck. £23.10.0 


Cie Viewnese Coffe 


Hatters since 1785 tm Sina ce tomo 

OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.i' "| Vacwum sealed in a light Breakfast Roast and a richer After- 
Me 142" FOMCMOME STREET, EC Dinner Roast, each in a medium grind. There is also an “Espresso 
elephone MANsion House 1877 Grind” in the After-Dinner Roast. 


” GLORIA PRODUCTS LIMITED, 125 PARKWAY, LONDON, N.W.1. 








SANDEMAN & SONS LTD.. EDIN 


Retiring ? 


It's cheaper in the 


ISLE of MAI 




















\ WILDSMITH ROYAL WORCESTER | 


& co 


ESTABLISHED 1847 FIREPROOF 





KE STREET PORCELAIN pain ice 
MES’S @ Mild Climate 


@ Wonderful Scenery J 
@ 30 minutes by Air (from Liverpoe 


ON S.W.1 


illustrated brochure from: 

M. P. KERMODE, 
New Residents Information 
13 Victoria St. Douglas, tsle of 

















HN NOW ON SALE 
lima | |The Country 
1 AUTUMN NUMBER_ 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 


22/6 A YEAR ANYWHERE 
10 Bouverie St., London, E.C/4 





READY TO WEAR 
£i1.11.0 


BROCHURE AND SELF- 
UREMENT FORM ON REQUEST 


Strawberry Fair 
A delightful pattern on-Royal Worcester 
lain Fireproof cooki ; 
BU RMA CHEROOTS The only real Siciinia cana wire 
y) made in England 
5 hof the East" Denaced tioet oven breakage. 
Raa see Strawberry Fair is available in a large 
Sent range of shapes and sizes, and is now in 
_ the shops. In London this pattern is 


Imported exclusive to Messrs. Thomas Goode & 
direct from Company, South Audley Street, W.1. 














































GREENS LTD 
Ag THE WORCESTER ROYAL 
Ro al Exchange, LONDON, E.C3 


son nan hee our Wines Spiritand | PORCELAIN CO LTD., WORCESTER. 


Cigar requirements? 








34 Royal Ex 
Cornhill, London, 





a 
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Burning sand or atctic snows? Our Man ponders 


Copenhagen? Milan? Upper Amazon or 
Lower Nile? The road to Mandalay? 
There is only one person who will finally 
decide where Our Man’s next move will 
be—you! This is why... 

His whole object in life is to make sure 
that, when you walk into any Sanderson 
showroom or Sanderson dealer’s you 
have the finest range of fabrics and 
wallpapers in the whole world to choose 


ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD. SHOWROOMS: LONDON: BERNERS ST., W.1. GLASGOW 
30 LOWER BASINGHALL ST. MANCHESTER: 


LEEDS: 


from. The newest styles, the most 
intriguing designs, the most exciting 
colours; and (let’s not overlook this) the 
most reasonable prices. To do this, he is 
prepared to go anywhere at any time— 
and frequently does! 

So, when next you are pondering which 
of the thousands of Sanderson papers and 
fabrics to choose, spare a thought for 
Our Man. To secure the one that you 


: 5-7 NEWTON TERRACE, EDINBURGH: 7 QUEEN ST. 
8 KING ST. LIVERPOOL: 47 RANELAGH ST. BIRMINGHAM: 
LEICESTER: 81 CHARLES ST. EXETER: HIGH ST. BRISTOL: 4-6 THE HORSEFAIR. SOUTHAMPTON: 6; THE AVENUE. BRIGHTON: 15-19 DYKE RD. 


finally set your heart on, he may well 
have risked life and limb on the slopes 
of far-off Popacatapetl. 


gs, Sp 


By Appoiaement to HM. The Queea 
Suppliers of Wollpopers 
Points end Fabrics 
Arthur Sonderson & Sons Lid. 


258 CORPORATION ST. Sab 
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f” ~ ommunication is a mutual delight when interests are in common, 


a delight enhanced by the accompaniment of a drink that is 
atl stimulating and yet relaxing to both mind and body. 
‘Myers’ is the spirit of congeniality; it is a well tempered rum 


produced by men who know their craft and enjoy what they know. 


aS >< AT 


This superb rum is a grand mixer 
‘mingling most happily with THE DARK & MELLOW R 
BITTER ORANGE * BITTER LEMON *_ BITTER LIME 
COLA * BLACKCURRANT JUICE * ALL FRUIT SQUASHES AGED IN THE WOOP 
and for hot toddies it’s in a class by itself, BOTTLED IN JAMAICA 


i in England by Bradbury, Agnew & Company, Limited, at The Bradbury Agnew Press, Saffron Hill, London, E.C.1, and published by them weekly, with one additional 
Almanack issue, at 10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4 (Tel. FLEet Street 9161)—Wepnespay, October 11, 1961. For Subscription Rates see last Editorial page. 
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